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OME of you who read this paper are 
makers and sellers of needed goods. If 
the kind of folks who like this paper 

are the kind who would Hke your product, 

why not tell them about it in these columns? 

We ean tell you pretty accurately the sort 

of people you would thus reach. May we? 

















Baby’s Theology 


By F. M. N. 


LITTLE four-year-old with curly head, 
Spoke, as she nestled in her tiny bed. 
‘God, there is room for you!’ she softly said. 


I wonder—when the years are multiplied— 
Will there be room for God still at her side? 
If so, our Father will be satisfied! 
“F. M.N."’ is a weli-known British writer whose messages 
of spiritual truth in verse have been: blessed to multitudes 
throughout the world. ‘ Baby’s Theology” is the first of 
several ‘‘Baby”’ sayings that the author is collecting and 
putting into verse. Others to follow here will be “ Baby’s 
Economy,” and “ Baby's Astronomy.” 


Celebrating the Victory 


Mere noise is not always the most effective ex- 
pression of feeling. There was, indeed, a veritable 
explosion of noise on that marvelous Monday in 
November when the waiting world received the glad 
news that the Armistice had been signed and the 
war was at an end.. And no one would criticize that 
noise; it was in spontaneous, irrepressible expression. 
of overflowigg thanksgiving. Yet there were other 
expressions of thanksgiving that madé little noise, 
but the sound of which reached to heaven itself. 
The pastor of a church in Philadelphia had told his 
people, after the premature peace celebration follow- 
ing the false report, that when the news came again 
they might come to the church to “celebrate,” and that 








no matter what time the news came, the church 
would be open for any who wished to come and 
thank Ged for the. ending of the war. Shortly after 
three ‘o’clock that memorable Monday morning, when 
the ‘whistlés had begun to blow, that church was 
lighted up, and the peogle began to come for a ser- 
vice of quiet thanksgiving and praise. There was 
no formal program, but happy singing and prayer. 
People came in,- remained a while to sing and pray, 
and then slipped out again. This went on between 
four and six o’clock in the morning; and then those 
who still: remained gathered together on the church 
steps outside,—the church is on a main thorough- 
fare,—and sang hymns: the Glory Song, the Dox- 
ology, and similar pieces. It was just getting light 
by, this time, and. crowds of people began to pass 
on the stretts. Many such stopped to listen. Some 
of the men in passing removed their hats, stood 
quietly for a little, and then moved on. It is safe 
to say that there was no more expressive demonstra- 
tion of joy and thanksgiving, in God’s sight and hear- 
ing, than went up from the hearts of these people 
to the God from whom the supernatural victory had 
come, and Who indeed is Himself our true victory. 


Pt 
Never Too Much 


God never sends, nor permits, too much of any- 
thing in the life of a child of his. The Director of 
the Great Commission Prayer League wrote recently 
in a personal letter that he had come across the fol- 
lowing sentences: “Measured are the hours as they 
go -by; measured all that remains; measured is the 
cup of sorrow; ‘sufficient’—not too great—‘is’ the 
evil’ of the day.” And he said of this: “Isn’t that 
beautiful? It will do to read over and over, and 
meditate. upon. Think of it: ‘measured all that re- 
mains’—all the hours and’ days until He comes—all 
the trials and perplexities, all the griefs and tears— 
ail are: ‘measured.’ . ‘Sufficient is the evil’ of the day, 
but. along with this ‘sufficient’ is always that other 
sufficient, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee.” That 


seemingly crushing, unendurable sorrow or suffering 
or agony that was permitted to come into our life— 
it was not too much; God knew, and God permitted: 
and he was there to safeguard and to bless. Nor 
does he permit too much joy; he watches, he directs, 
he measures, he blesses. - All that he does is right, 
perfect, and an unthinkably precious expression of 
his love for us. That is why we are to praise him 
all the time that all things work together for good 
to those who love God. 
— 


Facts and Faith 


Faith never creates facts. But facts do create 
faith. This makes it easy to believe, when we simply 
face facts. And this makes faith without facts 
uite useless and impotent. There is no virtue in 
aith by itself; the virtue is in the facts, and faith 
simply links us to the facts. If we need to cross 
over a deep or dangerous river, we may have a 
sublime faith that there is a bridge that will take 
us safely across; and yet if there is no bridge there, 
and we go ahead as though there were, our faith 
will not create the bridge, nor will it get us across,— 
we shall drown in spite of our faith.. But if we see 
that there is a bridge there, and if we find upon in- 
vestigation that the bridge is sound and trustworthy, 
then we shall do well to believe in that bridge, and 
to go ahead confidently because the bridge is there. 
But it will not be our faith that gets us across; it 
will be the bridge, our faith pall making it pos- 
sible to get the benefit of the bridge and its carrying 
power. So of everything that God asks us to lay 
hold of by faith, in connection with the Gospel and 
the Christian life. Faith does not create a single 
fact in religion; but whatever God declares to us 
are facts we may safely have faith in. The greatest 
Fact is Christ himself. And it is Christ, not our 
faith, that saves us; our faith does not create him; 
Christ and his finished work of redemption create 
our faith. We are not to think of our faith, but of 
Jesus only. 


How God Saved a Remnant 


HEN Dewey was sent to the Asiatic station, 

his ‘friends did not think much of the assign- 

ment. When Morgenthau was appointed 
Ambassador to Turkey, some of his friends thought 
that portfolio was not corhmensurate with either his 
abilities or his public services. But history hung on 
those two appointments. 

When the hellish purpose of the Turkish deporta- 
tions -became evident, Henry Morgenthau, big- 
hearted Jew that he was, sent an urgent wire to 
Cleveland H. Dodge at New York, crying for help. 
Mr. Dodge splendidly accepted the challenge, and the 
result was the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief, with its marvelous, unprece- 
dented life-saving record. The name is soon to 
be ‘changed to the American Committee for Relief 
in the Near East, because of its broadening activities. 

This committee, co-operating with charitable com- 
mittees in Europe, which were however hampered 
by war conditions, drove a wedge into one of the 
most diabolical schemes that Satan ever set afoot. 
It was the Teutonization of Mittel-Europa, and the 
Turkification of the Levant. Turkey aimed at ex- 
termination. The Committee, under God, prevented it. 

Turkification was a smaller wheel within the 
larger wheel of Teutonization. It began with a care- 
fully prepared and long nursed German propaganda 
in Turkey, and a precious trio of scoundrels were 
chosen for its accomplishment. They were Enver 
Pasha, Minister:of War; Talaat Bey, Minister of 
Interior, and Djemal Pasha, Minister of Marine. 
That. it was. a mistaken policy for Turkey is 
evident from the fact that instead of exterminat- 
ing the hated races within, her boundaries, she her- 
self is practically extinct to-day as_even a third- 
rate power. Was it the hand of destiny that thrust 
the Goeben and Breslau into Turkish waters at the 
psychological moment? Was it a special providence 
at the beginning of the World War destined to end 
in the destruction of Turkish misrule that sent those 


two German ships scurrying for safety through the 
Dardanelles into Turkish harborage? 

The Allies had offered Turkey a guarantee of her 
territorial integrity if she would remain neutral. 
Turkey accepted the offer, probably sincerely. For 
it seemed.then to be the only safe course for her. 
The Grand Vizier, Prince Said Halim, was appar- 
ently pro-Entente; the weak Sultan was for neu- 
trality, and the heir presumptive, Youssouf Izzeddin 
Effendi was pro-Entente, and was afterwards mur- 
dered for it. 

The trio above mentioned, conscienceless and un- 
scrujulous, were for whatever offered them the long- 
est lease of power, but were doubtless inclined at 
that time to neutrality. Their party, that of. the 
Young Turks, had lent an ear to German propa- 
ganda, which took advantage of the fact that Eng- 
land seized two great dreadnaughts which her ship- 
yards were building for Turkey. This was followed 
by a campaign of criticism in Turkish papers, and 
then Ger aany’s generous offer to self the Goeben and 
the Breslau to Turkey to replace the two lost dread- 
naughts aided materiglly in turning the .ide. . Turkey 
allied with Germany, an withdrew the Capitula- 
tions. 

Once in as the ally of Germany, Turkey began 
the unstinted policy of exterminating alien races. 
Time, has yet to. reveal how great a hand Germany 
herself ‘had in the horrible methods employed. Eye- 
witnesses have declared, however, that they have 
seen German officers leading the massacres, It was 
part of the German plan to fan into flame a religious 
war. The cosmopolitan character of the armies on 
the Western Front, incliding the native trained 
soldiery of India and Egypt, showed how ill Ger- 
many succeeded. 

If Turkey had remained neutral, the unspeakable- 
ness of the Turk might have continued in indefinite 
misrule and piecemeal massacre. The slaughter of 
nearly a million Greeks, and of about a million 
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Syrians and a million Armenians, was a terrible 
price to pay. But in the good providence of. God a 
remnant was to be saved. The American Committee 
found a splendid starting-place in the activity of the 
Christian missionaries and teachers throughout the 
whole of the afflicted lands. The Protestant Syrian 
College at Beirut, and Robert College, and Con- 
stantinople College for Women, and a great network 
of lesser schools all through Asia Minor had laid a 
good foundation, and with these and the Consuls of 
America and other’ friendly Powers, the American 
Committee immediately got into touch. Others were 
sent out. hen necessary, workers were thrown 
into the areas into which were streaming the gaunt 
lines of exiles. There was a Spartan total of three 
hundred workers engaged and they fought a modern 
Thermopylae against odds. 

No such thrilling rescue work, and on such a 
gigantic scale, has ever before been undertaken. It 
was an achievement which God alone can fully re- 
ward. Not a few of the rescuers perished in the 
heroic attempt. Eighteen alone died last year in the 
act of saving others. 

Behold the remnant! It ust be rehabilitated, re- 
established, and repatriated. Those are three great 
words in the Committee’s literature that underlie its 
other great word—reconstruction. The Committee’s 
immediate plans for.doing this work are outlined on 
page 720 of this issue, under the title, “Raising 
Thirty Million Dollars for Near East Relief.” 

When once these thrifty Armenians and Syrians 
are given a living, fighting chance, they will take 
care of themselves, and prosperity will come to the 
land which is the cradle of history and the cradle 
of Christianity. For the victims are the artisans and 
the craftsmen of the Near East. 

Their welfare will be a matter of deep concern 
at the peace table at Versailles. “The first grand 
essential in the redemption of Turkey,” says Samuel 
T. Dutton, vice chairman of the Committee and 
an expert in relief work, “is a just, strong govern- 
ment organized and administered at Constantinople 
either by an international commission or by some 
great civilized power which has shown its ability to 
govern humanely and effectively. It should be a 
government by the people, of the people, and for 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 
“ Behold, the Lord’s hand is not 





shortened, that it cannot save” 
(Isa. 59: 1). 
See the Lesson Cartoon, on page 736. 

















the people. Should the United States be asked to 
undertake this task, she ought not to refuse.” 

Bible history is often occupied with the saving of 
godly remnants. It is claimed that Thaddeus and 

artholomew, of the apostolic college, carried the 
Gospel to the Armenians, who, accepting their teach- 
ings, under the king, Tiridates, became the first 
Christian nation. 

They are a remarkable people living in remarkable 
lands. The series starting on the next page furnishes 
Bible proof that this country was the ancient 
Eden. Turkey in Asia, exclusive of Arabia, em- 
braces five hundred and rty thousand square 
miles, a district as large as Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. It is suitable for grain and cotton 
culture and stock raising. And what has become 
of the gold and precious stones of Hawlah? Will 
the reconstructed remnant find them? 

But it matters little whether they find the gold 
and the bdellium and the onyx stone which the Book 
of Beginnings in the Bible says abounded in Eden. 
What is of infinite importance, however, is that God 
may work out his full purposes for the evangeliza- 
tion of the Near East through the salvation that has 
come, and is coming through the further help we are 
all going to give, to the remnant. Let us pray for 
them the prayer the Apostle Peter prayed for the 
Early Church, suffering largely in this very same 
arena of tragic persecution, and who “have been 
put to grief in manifold trials,” 

“That the proof of your faith, being more precious 
than gold that perisheth, though it is proved by fire, 
may be found unto praise and honor and glory at 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 








Christ’s Teaching on Divorce 


A recent brief editorial answer, in Notes on 
Open Letters of November 16, discussed the ques- 
tion, “Can a woman marry again after leaving her 
husband for any reason, without committing adul- 
tery?” and the editorial statement was made: “The 
New Testament authorizes the remarriage of a hus- 
band or a wife only when a divorce has occurred 
through the infidelity (by adultery) of the other.” 

A number of letters have been received from 
readers, in agreement ‘with or in dissent from this 
reply. Dr. Griffith Thomas writes: “May I add a 
word of most grateful thanks?...I trust your state- 
ment may be read and pondered widely.” On the 
other hand, some readers have written to say that, 
to their understanding, the New Testament never 
authorizes remarriage by either husband or wife, 
under any circumstances, during the lifetime of the 
other. ‘ 

As differing from what The Sunday School Times 
believes is the Scriptural teaching, there are two rec- 
ognized positions of the so-called Christian Church 
to-day in this matter. The Church of Rome declares 
that divorce is allowable on no ground. The Protest- 
ant Church teaches that divorce is allowable on more 
grounds than one. And neither of these views seems 
to be in accord with the plain teaching of Christ. 
This was clearly brought out in a full and. illuminat- 
ing article, “Christ’s Own Teachings About Divorce,” 
by Professor Charles R. Erdman, D.D., of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, published in The Sunday 
School Times. of April 20, 1918. 

‘Our Lord de@lared: “Every one that putteth 
away his wife, saying for the cause of fornication, 
maketh her an adulteress” (Matt. 5:32). Again he 
declared,—setting aside, as he explained, the grounds 
for divorce permitted by Moses because of the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts,—“Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except for D tengo and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and he that marrieth 
her when she is put away committeth adultery” 
(Matt. 19:9). Mark’s record (10:11, 12), extends 
~ - wife the same principle that binds the hus- 
nd. 

Therefore, as Professor Erdman states: “It is 
perfectly clear that according to the teachings of 
Christ marriage unites one man and one woman by 
a bond which nothing but death or unchastity can 
sever.” 

If our Lord had’ intended ‘to teach that such com- 
plete divorce as permits remarriage was never to be 





permitted, he would not have carefully noted as the 
sole exception: “Except for fornication,” or “saving 
for the cause of fornication.” 

It will be found that the other New Testament 
passages that bear upon the subject can plainly be 
understood in accordance with thts authoritative and 
final word from the lips of our Lord Jesus. Christ. 
Let us not presume either to subtract from or add 
to his teaching. 

ya 


What Colleges are “ Safe” 


Who is the author of the “Pagan Universities” 
series—what is his name, why doesn’t he sign it, like 
your other contributors, and what is his university? 
To my mind the series is no credit to your noble paper. 
—A New York State Pastor. 


My heart is full, to say “thank you” and “thank 
God” for your articles on “Pagan Universities.” Thank 
you for your fearlessness and yet moderation, your 
frankness in publishing such matter and yet without 
malice or “spleen.” Above all, thank God that a paper 
as important and widely read and far reaching in in- 
fluence as yours has put the matter in the manly way 
of your correspondent.—A Canadian Pastor in Bermuda. 


The letters that have poured into The Sunday 
School Times office from all over North America 
about that startling series of articles, “Our Pagan 
Universities,” which ran in The Sunday School Times 
from October 5 through November 9, would grip the 
attention of any thoughtful person in these days of 
conflicting opinion in matters religious. 

One reason why The Sunday School Times pre- 
ferred to publish the series anonymously was the 
fact that it had no desire to single out and seem to 
attack the particular university of which the writer 


of the series is a graduate. This university is but 


typical of all the great universities to-day.. It seemed 
fairer to deal with the subject as representing a com- 
mon situation, rather than by giving the identity of 
either the institution or the author. The author is 
a man whom the Editor ‘of The Sunday School Times 
counts among his warmest and choicest personal 
friends, and in whom the Christian public can have 
the utmost confidence. 

It was editorially announced, at the conclusion. of 
the series, that The Sunday. School Times would 
publish a list of “safe” colleges to. which Christian 
parents might confidently send :their children: -Fur- 
ther study and investigation ofthe subject. makes 
it advisable. not to do this; and that annowncement 
is hereby withdrawn, Various reasdns enter’ into 
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this decision: the difficulty of ascertaining exactly 
what the convictions and teachings of the faculty 
of any institution are, in matters of the fundamentals 
of the evangelical Christian church; and the con- 
stantly changing personnel of a faculty, which means 
that an institution whose teachings are sound one 
month — be giving quite different teachings the 
next month, 

But The Sunday School Times will gladly suggest 
names of institutions by personal letter, to any in- 
quirers who write for such information enclosing a 
stamped return envelope, with the understanding 
that such names are only suggested for the further 
investigation of the inquirer. 

Meantime the letters from readers are so full of 
vital significance that more of them will be published 
in this department from time to time, jncluding a 
further message from the “Recent University Gradu- 
ate” himself. 

And the demand for the publication of the entire 
series in permanent booklet form is such that this 
also will be done, together with letters from readers; 
when the booklet is ready it will be announced in 
these columns. . 

a“ 


Mr. Howard’s Return 


In October Mr. Philip E. Howard, President of 
The Sunday School Times Company, accepted an 
invitation of the British Government to visit Great 
Britain and France as one of a commission of repre- 
sentatives of American religious journals, in order 
to see at first hand the conditions overseas and help 
to interpret those conditions for the American 
Christian. public. He reached the other side just in 
time to share in the thrilling moments of the ending 
of the World War. He expects to be reaching these 
shores again about the time this paper reaches its 
readers. The following extract from a personal let- 
ter to the, Editor gives a hint of the memorable ex- 
~petiences Mr. Howard has been having, and of the 
messages to which readers of The Sunday School 
Times may shortly look forward, from. his gifted 
pen: 


Did you ever attempt to describe what you saw 
in a half-hour with an old-fashioned kaleidoscope? 
Then you know about what I should face if I tried 
to give in a letter any fair impression of this ex- 
pedition into modern civilization. The days have 
been full, I can assure you, since leaving the ship, 
and very rich in the observations we have made. 

We have met leaders everywhere. on simple, 
man-to-man conversational terms, and our wel- 
come has been all that any one could wish. We 
had about ten days in London, and then nearly a 
week in Ireland, visiting Queenstown, Cork, Dub- 
lin, and Belfast, and now we are spending several 
days in Scotland, making then some stops in Eng- 
land on our way to London whence we expect 
to go'early next week to the Western Front. After 
two weeks in France we expect to return to Lon- 
don, and I hope to get a sailing that will land me 
in America just before Christmas. 

To-morrow we expect to reach Edinburgh, and 
visit the fleet at Rosyth. 

The Lord has most lovingly guided and sustained 
me in the midst of conditions that not so long ago 
I should have found quite. difficult to bear. In a 
little talk with Dr. Jowett the other night about 
the paper’s teaching on the Victorious Life, he 
ended by exclaiming, “You’re on the rock, you’re 
on the rock!” And he meant it. Such testimony 
was heartening, as compared with the comments 
one sometimes hears. 


Mr. Howard will be rejoiced to know, as readers 
of the Times will also, that God has been wonder- 
fully caring for the work of this paper during the 
weeks of the Publisher’s absence abroad. God gra- 
ciously restored to health the many members of The 
Sunday School Times working force who had been 
Stricktn by the dread epidemic; the complicated 
problems of manufacture, paper supply, transporta- 
tion, and labor that have tested all branches of in- 
dustry have been solved, one by one, as they have 
occurred; the, editorial program for the new year, 
as announcements in these columns during -recent 
weeks have shown, has been enriched through God’s 
guidance and the co-operation of strong, Spirit-filled 
writers; and the various difficulties that have com- 
bined to delay most regrettably the delivery of The 
Sunday School Times to its readers through the 
mails, congested and held up by railroad transporta- 
tion factors and the other factors noted, are now, 
it is believed, at an end. -The big family of Sunday 
School Times readers are pouring in their renewals 
of subscriptions and new subscriptions at a rate that 
makes the management here very grateful,—the 
business running far ahead of last year. And this 
is God’s. work, not men’s; his grace, not our desert. 
With gratitude to the heavenly Father and to its 
many friends, The Sunday School Times earnestly 
asks a continuance and increase of the many inter- 


_ cessory. prayers that have been offered for its guid- 
ance and safeguarding and blessing-in these times’ 


of testing and opportunity. 
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The Glory of All 
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The real *God’s country,” and why it is 








and kindled - the - imagination - of 
Bible reader. The Land and the Book go hand 
in hand so as to demand the close: and sympathetic 
study of the one for the sake of a vivid understand- 
ing of the other. Besides, the pen of poet, historian 
~and even novelist, the most careful survey of geog- 


Tz Holy Land has always invited the study 


rapher and the most diligent research of -antiquarian, - 


as well as the quenchless ardor of crusader, have 
alike been lured impellingly by the Land. 

Perhaps never, however, has the Holy Land com- 
manded the keen interest that is being awakened in 
these days of momentous crisis. It would be almost 
trite, it would certainly be premature, to rehearse 
the thoughts and anticipations that are now agitating 
all nations and classes of persons, especially since 
December. 9 of 1917. It seems, therefore, quite 
timely to call public attention to secrets.of the Land 
which: a careful searching of the Book strikingly 
discloses. 4 . 

‘Very impressive to a thoughtful mind are the vari- 
ous descriptive expressions which are attached in 
the Bible to the Holy Land. Daniel calls it “the 
pleasant land” (8:9); and twice he describes it as 
“the glorious land” (11:16, 41).- Matachi describes 


it when finally restored as “a~ delightsome land” ° 
(3:12). Especially striking is the Psalmist’s descrip-- 


tion of the capital city Jerusalem: | “Beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount: Zion 
on the sides of the north, the city of the great.King” 
(48:2). But the description given by Ezekiel (20:6) 
is chosen for the title of this writing: “a land: that 
I had espied for them, flowing with mitk and honey, 
which is the glory of all lands.” 


1. THe Promisep LANp.—By this expression is 
meant the Holy Land as covenanted to the: seed of 
Abraham... It is well worth while to examine care- 
fully the various passages which ‘combine to inform 
us of the real extent of the land promised.to- Israel. 

Abram was called forth by Christ1 from “Ur of 
the Chaldees” to a land as yet unknown to him, but 
which our Lord promised to show unto him m due 
season as he obediently followed the divine leading. 
Having arrived in Canaan, the Lord explicitly identi- 
fied to Abram the country before his eyes by saying 
(Gen. 12:7), “Unto thy Seed will I give this land.” 
There at Sichem Abram took possession in faith by 
building “an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto 
him.” While the confines of the promised land seem 
to have been to Abran indefinite as yet, nevertheless 
he moved on. southward and claimed in faith further 
territory by erecting an altar between Bethel. and 
Hai (12:8). 

A more explicit and extended conception. of the 
promised territory was given Abram by the Lord 
some ten years, perhaps, later, when the very, 
important interview took place between him». and 
Christ, which is recorded in. chapter 15. .At. that 
time_our Lord covenanted with Abram.and. his seed 
all the land “from. the river of Egypt unto the..great 
river, the river Euphrates” . (v. 18). ..While. this 
description runs a line in only one direction, -yet it 
is ‘fair to infer that all the great body. of country 
through the heart of which that line ran was meant 
to be included. This would embrace the whole 
quadrangle of the “Arabian Peninsula,” which is 


1 While the monotheism of the Old Testament is to be 
steadfastly maintained in antithesis to the prevalent-poly- 
theism -of contemporaneous heathendom, yet -also ~is-the 
distinct trinitarianism of the Old Testament to be just as 


loyally upheld against a virtual unitarianism that is .now ; 
commonly ascribed to the Old Testament, at least so. far. 


as regards clear revelation. _We need to recognize ‘that 


in the Old Testament God comes to man, deals with man, — 


communicates with man, only through the Son,-our very 
Christ; a o that souls had appropriate access to: .and 
communion with God then, but only through the one, ever- 
‘living Mediator, the Son of God, our very Christ. - Hence 
the divine being occupying throughout the- Old Testa- 


ment this intermediate position is always the-Son,.-our.~ 
Christ. And it is only as we-thus read the .Old’ _Testa- :. 


ment in Christ, and identify Christ-in-our reading,.:that 


these Scriptures are truly unveiled to us. “These '[Old: ‘ 


Testament Scriptures] are they -which speak of me,” said 
Jesus: And He did not mean that they spoke of Him 
only, or primarily, predictively, as the coming One. The 
Messianic coming, which is the Pole-star of Old Testament 
prophecy, meant only the visible appearing in human flesh 
of the well-known, ever-present invisible -Messiah, - or 
Christ. He did not need to be first. made known in the 
days of Jesus, but He did need to be tecognized in Jesus, 
His incarnate manifestation. And how could. He have 
been recognized visibly had He not already been known 
invisibly? And, vice versa, how can we ever truly appre- 
hend the Christ, the Son of God, in Jesus, if we are yet 
blind to His revelation as such throughout the Old Testa- 
ment?—This is an extract from the Author’s “Biography 
of the Pre-Incarnate Christ,” which is to be published in 
an early issue of The Sunday School Times. 
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Lands 


By W. C. Stevens 





bounded by the- Mediterranean and Red Seas, the 
Indian Ocean,. the Persian Gulf and the river 
Euphrates. It is of the greatest importance to search 
for full confirmation of this fair inference. 

‘We will find such confirmation clearly in Exodus 23: 
31, where the Lord described to Moses the boundaries 
of the land into which Israel-was to enter: “I will 
set thy bounds from the Red Sea even unto the sea 
of the Philistines [Mediterranean], and from the 
desert unto the river.” Probably no one would ques- 
tion that “the river” here means’ the Euphrates, or 
that “the desert” here means that through which 
Moses was then leading Israel. This pretty closely 
corresponds. to the whole quadrangular domain 
already mentioned. If question remains whether that 
domain was intended to include the vast desert waste 
stretching eastward from the Jordan to the Persian 
Gulf_and the Indian Ocean, we may cite several pas- 
Sages. which confirm our supposition. 

And the Lord said unto Abram, after that Lot 
was separated from him, Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and westward: for all the 
land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
‘thy: Seed for ever” (Gen. 13:14, 15). Can we be 
convineed that-the keen eye of Abram could descry 
‘in that-clear atmosphere the country no farther east- 
ward than the-eastern shore of the Dead Sea? The 








The Victory .- 
By Sallie Neill Roach 


UST a-flash beneath the billows and a quiver in the air, 
While the nations stood expectant as the wondrous tidings sped 
And then from cities, hamlets, far-off plains and everywhere 
Rose one great shout of triumph as the messages were read. 
There was not a land but felt it, and not a heart but stirred, 
And not a home but quivered with the joy and with the 


pain ;— 
For Right o'er Wrong had triumphed, and the blessed ringing word 
“ Surrender {” broke the stillness and was echoed in a and 


There were mem'ries in the message ;—mem’ries of the men 
who died ;— 
For a victory was blood-bought ; many fell that more might 


ive. 
There were echoes of the sobbings of the hearts that, broken, cried, 
And yet stood steadfast, giving all that mighty love could give. 
Nantes a the message holy, for their shades throw out the 
ight, 
Until.glorious corona round that darkened time appears ; 
And back and back receding, draws the long, ices teashien night ; 
And gone are all its terrors, and o’ercome are all its fears. 


There'll be many-and many a story of experience deep and sore ; 
There'll be many a tale of waiting, inn of patience to endure; 

And the’ passing years will soften all the rugged edges o'er, 
Making plain the common purpose that grew deeper and more 


sure. 
Fhere'll be many and many a lesson that was writ on bloody page, 
And learned while hearts were breaking in the awful gloom and 


strife, 
: Fhat-will grow in-richer meaning in the new, incomi 3 
And wil rove of Love's own setting, and with hidden blessing 
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But the many gathered ly round that One and called Him 


jahs ! ”’ tell the universe “ "Tis done! "—; 
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There'll be many and many a story of a wondrous, helping Grace, 
: i one by one, each witness soul ; 
held each ransomed one in place, 
for and by each unit of the whole. 


from every age and every clime, 

i new-told experience read the echo of his own; 
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Oh! that blessed time is coming, and its pro; we see 
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And ——— all. men long for type of that great Peace 


- When an Absolute Surrender is accorded to the Son! 


same argument holds, only with even greater cer- 
tainty, in the case when Moses stood on Pisgah, 
itself east of the Dead Sea, and the Lord gave him, 
whose “eye was not dim,” the word found in 
Deuteronomy 3:27: “Get thee up into. the top of 
Pisgah, and lift up thine eyes westward, and north- 
ward, and southward, and eastward, and behold it 
with thine eyes.” If Moses’ eyes could take in the 
entire territory occupied in the past by Israel in all 
other directions, certainly his vision could reach 
eastward far, far beyond the little stretch then 
allotted to the east-Jordanic tribes. . 

These confirmations of the supposition that the 
land covenanted to Abram and his “ ed included the 
whole Arabian Peninsula are strongly reinforced by 
Christ’s words to Isaac, in Genesis 26: 3, 4: “Sojourn 
in this land and I will be with thee, and will bless 
thee; for unto thee, and unto thy Seed, I will give 
all these countries, and I will perform the oath which 
I’sware unto Abraham thy father; and I will make 
thy Seed to multiply as the stars of heaven, and. will 
give unto thy Seed all these countries.” - The expres- 
sion, “ail these countries,” is certainly strongly sug- 
gestive that the Land of Promise embraced the many 
countries which surrounded the area formerly popu- 
lated by the children of Israel. 


2. THE MILLENNIAL’ I AND.—We = are~ brought, - 
therefore, to look into the evidences that millennial 
Israel will possess a far larger territory than Israel 
of old did, even the vast area of the Arabian quad- 
rangle. 

Early in the prophetical books we find ourselves 
impressed by passages which indicate Israel’s occupa- 
tion and enjoyment of enormous expanses that have 
hitherto been arid and uninhabitable, excepting for 
nomadic classes. The prophets, especially . Isaiah, 
dilate enthusiastically upon the -marvelous- trans- 
formations to be witnessed in territories known to 
history only as desert, waste and solitary regions. 
And there is no need of, no justification for, reading 
one of these glowing descriptions figuratively, or 
“spiritualizing” them, as if they did not mean a 
literal, almost magical, physical transformation, 
which is to be witnessed in Israel’s newer and larger 
territories, when Jesus shall come again. The fol- 
lowing striking passages are selected. 

Isaiah 35:1: “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them [restored Israel]; and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
Isaiah 41: 18-20: “I will open rivers in high places, 
and fountains in the midst of the valleys: I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water. I will plant in the wilderness 
the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the 
oil tree; I will set in the desert the fir tree, and the 
pine, and the box tree together: that they may see, and 
know, and consider, and understand together, that 
the hand of the Lord hath done this, and the Holy 
One of Israel [Christ] hath created it.” 

Isaiah 43:19-21: “Behold I will do a new thing; 
now it shall spring forth; shall ye not know it? I 
will even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers 
in the desert. The beast of the field shall honour me, 
the dragons and the owls: because I give waters in 
the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give drink 
to my people, my chosen. This people have I formed 
for myself; and they shall shew forth my praise.” 
Isaiah 51:3: “For the Lord shall comfort Zion: he 
will comfort all her waste places; and he will make 
her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be found 
therein, thanksgiving, and the voice of melody.” 

How plainly these portrayals of the millennial 
reclamation of old-time trackless deserts—the wil- 
dernesses of Shur, Zin and Paran, the vast expanse of 
Arabia Deserta, and the great waste between old 
Palestine .and -Mesopotamia—indicate the future 
occupancy by the coming restored -Israel, of the 
immense territory which we have been- surveying. 

With much certainty we can descry all this domain 
under the outline of millennial Israel’s territory as 
given in Ezekiel 47: 13-21. The pivotal-part of this 
passage for our present purpose is verse 18: “And 
the east side ye shall measure from Hauran, and 
from Damascus, and from Gilead, and from. the land 
of Israel by Jordan, from the border unto the east 
sea. And this is the east side.” This language cer- 
tainly does not mean to run the east boundary of 
the millennial territory down southward through 
these old familiar landmarks of the eastern boundary 
of ancient times; for it says “from” each of these 
landmarks; and then it repeats: “from the border” 
—constituted by the line running southward through 
these .landmarks—from this [the] order unto the 
east sea. This is the east side,” or boundary. How 

(Continued on page 770) 
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Noemi and the Broken Lamp 


How an Armenian and an American tomboy mended the. light in the school 
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of the Girls’ Club of Bowdoin High School, 
jammed its emblem into her coat so hard that 

the pin snapped off. ; t 

“Plague take that freshman!” she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, for in her confused anger she lumped 
the lesser annoyance with the greater. It seemed as 
though this, too, was Angeline’s fault. ; 

Ruefully she picked up the little blue shield and 
dropped it into her pocket. Well, the breakage was 
symbolic enough; Angeline would break up the club 
if she could. To-night, of all nights, nothing must 
happen, for the Club was to have an outside speaker. 
Katharine had been worrying all day over the pos- 
sibilities of trouble. At best, Angeline Ryan, the 
slangy and: rough, would sit in the front row and 
chew gum and pass pop-corn. She would whisper 
and giggle through the opening ritual, and what she 
might do if she didn’t like the speaker, goodness 
only knew. Katharine suspected spit-balls. : 

Miss Gordon might hold her, of course. Katharine 
drew on her aviation cap. and started dubiously forth 
te meet the guest of the evening. Nobody knew 
much about her. She was a friend of one of their 
teachers: she had come home from Turkey with 
stories to tell; she was anxious to meet high school 
girls here. That was all Katharine knew. | 

Half an hour later, a still anxious president en- 
tered the high school hall with the guest. The walk 
down had not reassured her. The speaker seemed 
so quiet, so frail. “Angyline” would probably regard 
her as fair game, and if Angeline did, there would 
be trouble! Private reprimand and pleading had 
failed; this time it should go to the Council. Threat 
of suspension from the Club, that was the least 
such a public annoyance deserved. 


A Tomboy—But What Eyes! 


A great tomboy of a girl came plunging through 
the door behind, and ran squarely into them. Kath- 
arine turned wrathfully...it was. that , clumsy 
Angeline, of course. She stifled an expression of 
disgust and turned to apologize to Miss Gordon. 
“It’s only a freshman,” she was beginning, when to 
her amazement she found Miss Gordon’s face lighted 
with a transforming smile. of humor and friendli- 
ness. The big awkward girl stood there a moment 
with her mouth open, twisting the checks of her 
sport-coat awry. Then with a surprised grin for 
Miss Gordon and a glance of mischief for Katharine, 
she bolted for a front seat. Miss Gordon looked 
rather. wistfully after the uncouth figure. 

“She has beautiful eyes, hasn’t she? She reminds 
me of the freshman I am going to tell you about this 
evening.” 

. * * * * * * * * 


K ot the, Gils TAYLOR, the harassed president 


The: Girls’ Club would never forget that story. 
Katharine had planned desperately how she would 
watch. Angeline every second, but five minutes later 
Angeline was utterly erased from her mind. After 
introducing the speaker, she had retired to the audi- 
ence, and she had found herself facing a new per- 
son. Talking of her girls beloved in Turkey, here 
was a different Harriet Gordon—luminous, magnetic, 
appealing. Her story of that other freshman in the 
American Mission School, told with many a touch 
of humor and mimicry, went straight to their hearts. 

“Imagine riding on horseback in winter,” she be- 
gan, “five hours together, the last hour under the 
stars! And such stars, radiant, compelling—you be- 
gin to guess what the Magi saw. We American 
teachers were on a Christmas quest, too. We had 
come in vacation from the big girls’ high school in 
the city of Van, to the village of Maskedagh, in 
order to find the brightest girl there and take her 
back With us for a real education. 

“It was night before we descended the last rocky 
ledge, my friend and I, but the village was awaiting 


s. 

“On the thifd horse were packed our quilts, food, 
cooking-utensils, and actually our beds!” A ripple 
of laughter ran through the audience at her tone. 
“Large cotton bags that our host, the village school- 
master, would presently fill with hay for our mat- 
tresses. That was the only trouble we would give 
him for our night’s entertaniment. 

“Next day we visited the school. Forty children, all 
sizes, sat in rows on mats on the floor. At first, you 
might have pitied them for their ragged patched 
clothing, all they had in the dead of winter. But 
they were happy as any children in their school, and 
most eager to stand up and show us what they had 
léarned. We never once forgot our quest for the 
leader. Which dark-eyed girl was the best of all? 

“One of the older girls attracted us both. You 


might not have thought Noemi [No-a-me] so taking, 
though she had beautiful black eyes. She was big 
and awkward, and her dress!” She glanced over 
the Club, arrayed in its best, with a comic apprecia- 
tion of the contrast. “Oh, you American girls,. with 
your dozen dresses a year, your silk and embroidery, 
how I wish I could show you Noemi’s only costume. 
It was just made of patches. It had been sewed up 
so often that I couldn’t guess which was the original 
kind of cloth, and the patches were of all colors! 
But there was nothing the matter with her brains. 
She never once missed, and she seemed: to know 
everything. Quick, steady and strong, here was just 
the girl we wanted for our freshman. 

“After school we went to her little mud hovel to 
talk with her mother. She was overjoyed at the 
chance for her girl, and embraced us again and 
again, kissing our hands. To think that her Noemi 
should be worthy, should be chosen to go to the city 
to study among five hundred other girls, she who 
had never left her village! It was the event of a 
lifetime. And then Noemi would come back and 
teach all she had learned, and make the whole -neigh- 
borhood happy. Her mother’s last words were a 
passionate promise. 

“‘*Noemi, Noemi, they will keep the lamp burning!’ 

“On the way back with us, Noemi explained what 
her mother had meant. All by themselves, with no 
suggestion at all from outside, these school-children 
had formed what you would call a Students’ League, 
a self-government club. Its purpose was to-have all 
the children wash their faces and comb their hair, 
study their lessons and speak the truth!” 

“But their greatest achievement was the school 
lamp. It was very small, very cheap, but it was the 
sign of a great spirit. It had been bought by the 
children themselves to place in the school evenings, 
so that those who had no light in their homes might 
have a place to study their lessons. Children with 
no pennies brought eggs,-for every family has a few 
hens, and thus the lamp was paid for. 

“Light for all, given by all, belonging to all—could 
any American Girls’ Club mean more than that? 

“Something else Noemi told us, though it hardly 
belongs in this story”—an involuntary murmur. of 
“Aw, tell us!” swept the room—‘“shows what a 
Spartan training she had had. One night that win- 
ter the Armenian preacher was to give a stereopti- 
con lecture on ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ‘There is no 
way of heating that church, but everybody in ; the 
whole village was there! According to Eastern cus- 
tom, Noemi, her mother, and all the other women 
sat behind the great sheet hung through the middle 
of the church, while their mén sat in front. The 
sheet was dampened so that it was transparent, and 
you could see the picture on either side. Hour after 
hour that audience sat there, though it was so cold 
that before the end the sheet was frozen to the line 
from which it hung.” 

Miss Gordon had laughed outright at the uni- 
versal shiver that ran through the girls in that 
bright, warm audience-room. 

“Noemi was a wonderful freshman,” she went on. 
“She scrubbed floors and washed dishes for her 
board, she ‘studied her head off,’ as you girls say. 
She became very popular, because she was always 
finding time to show the timid ones how to do things 
for themselves. She had brought with her the self- 
governing spirit of the lamp. 

“Girls, Noemi’s story ought to have a different 
ending! If only she could have graduated, she 
would have gone back to her village to teach. She 
would have sent her brightest girl to us; and she 
would have gone on over the mountain to spread the 
spirit of the lamp into many other poor little villages. 
And so on, and on—can’t you see the light slowly 
spreading throughout all that country? 

“But the war came. War is more terrible there, 
because it is one-sided. The men and boys are killed 
without parley in the very sight of their families. 
Noemi’s mother saw her husband, her brother, her 





It is written by a brilliant young woman sympathizer with 
the starvine Near East —this story is. She is too modest 
to sign her name. It points out one way to help the 
orphans of those who perished in the ternble Turk-en- 
Sader Tcolaiig. eahin'cn te tele paps he 
ajor ‘Trow on the facing page. 
’ January drive for $30,000,000, the minimum needed to 
in to save the 4,000,000 destitute in the Near East, 
will save thousands of Noemis and their brothers and 
parents. Send your part of that sum to the Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Committee, | Madison Ave., New York City. 











sons, all shot down, before she fled to us for safety. 
Almost the first thing she said was, 

“‘The lamp is broken, the lamp is broken!’ 

“And indeed the light was darkened in all that 
land. Three months later, we Americans were 
forced to go. School was closed, and our girls fled 
in horror, for they had seen massacres before. Not 
all of them did reach Russia and safety. So many 


of them died by the way. But Noemi’s Spartan . 


training stood by her now; and she won through, 
though it was a hundred miles over the mountains 
and scorching plains. ; 
“Long after that, I had one letter from Noemi in 
the Caucasus.” Miss Gordon took from her bag a 
scrap of paper, worn and wrinkled, and read slowly: 


““My Dear Teacher:—I have no mother, no 
friend, no money, nothing. I cry all the day. Will 
you not help me? 

“ ‘Noemi.’ ” 


Miss Gordon paused a moment and her eyes 
slowly filled with tears. Noemi was safe, money 
could reach her; but everything she had wanted to 
live for was gone, e and school alike destroyed: 
How could such a tragedy come home to these happy, 


comfortable American girls? With an effort, she. 


went on. : 

“But oh, there are so many like Noemi! Every- 
where the schools are closed, the public scattered 
and mourning. It will/take years and years, and 
millions of dollars, to gather the school-children of 
that unhappy land together again. The lamp is 
broken, but the lamp must be replaced.. Do you girls 
want to help?” 


“I Move,” Says the Rowdy Freshie 


A confused murmur of assent ran through the 
room, but it was Angeline who first found her voice: 
With tears streaming down her face, she sprang to 
her feet—not clumsy this time, but steadied with a 
purpose. 

“Missis Speaker! I move us kids will light that 
lamp! What’ll it cost us, and what can we do?” 

Miss Gordon smiled warmly down: at the girl 
whose eager eyes reminded her of Noemi’s. “Your 
club could adopt Noemi and keep her alive till she 
can go back home,” she responded. “Only seven- 
teen cents a day, or five dollars a month, would 
do that.”’ ‘ 

And then Angeline made a oendiee plunge for- 
ward into the affections of a club which had for the 
most part frowned upon “that noisy freshman.” Now 
she led the way to what they wanted: to do. 

_ “Then I move each class get a Treasurer and race 
its sister-class on raising the money!- There’s more 
of us freshies, but you juniors have more cash, and 
it’s the same between sophs and seniors, so that’s fair. 
There’s a hundred and two in the club...that’s a 
cent a week apiece, and gosh, we, can save that on 
gum! Make it a nickel, and we’d have...hum!... 
twenty dollars a month, a girl for each class. Noemi 
for ours, ‘cause she was a freshman, too. ‘Tain’t 
much to pay for a kid like that—she’ll be lighting 
some more lamps bimeby. How many freshies’l] 
make it a nickel with me?” 

. Every freshman in the room was on her feet that 
instant, all pledging at once, and some one started 
cheering. The Girls’ Club of Bowdoin High School 
would have four new members across the sea. 

When the meeting was over, Katharine started to 
speak to Angeline, and found her the center of an 
excited group. The Club had voted to adopt Noemi 
and three other girls over there, and was proud of 
the freshman who had so promptly expressed their 
feelings. 

“Won’t you be Finance Chairman for the Club, to 


see about ways of raising. money, you know?” asked 


Katharine, suddenly realizing that it was not at all 
what she had expected to say to Angeline at the close 
of that meeting. At that moment Miss Gordon 
joined them. e 
“I hope she will. What a fine choice, Miss Taylor!” 
And then the grey eyes that were used to search- 
ing out ‘the leaders, rested on Angeline. “I think. 
you, too,” she said gravely, “will be a lighter of 
lamps.” 
* * ad ok * * * ok ok 


If your Sunday-school class, Camp Fire, or other 
such group, is too small to send five dollars a month, 
why not combine with more groups of the same kind 
to do it? However little you have, you have more 
than Noemi has. See if a bit of co-operation will 
not enable you to make a definite pledge to the Sun- 
day-School Department, American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Trail of the Cross in the Desert 


When Armenians in exile lost the count of time 


and ninety percent of lives 


By Major Stephen Trowbridge 





‘The light that shone so white o’er Bethlehem 
Has deepened into red on Calvary.” 


READ of regiments ge | decimated in 
Wii battles, and we know that during pro- 
-tracted sieges the inhabitants have in some 
cases suffered the loss of one-third or one-half their 
numbers. But what shall we say of the sustained 
agony of a march wherein ninety percent were left 
gaunt and despairing, without the strength to take 
another step, to die in the dust of the road? Can 
our minds be roused to conceive the feelings of 
starvation, when added to these is the anguish of see- 
ing loved ones, one after another, laid low in the 
harvest of suffering? ; 

They were two hundred and fifty-three in all,— 
this company of peasants, who three years ago were 
living in the quiet little village of amaklu, near 
Cesarea, in the heart of Asia Minor. Some were 
tilling the soil, some were weavers, some muleteers, 
and some were pasturing their sheep and goats on 
the hillsides of-that highland country. 

Suddenly and without explanation, in July, 1915, 
came the Turkish military orders that the whole 
village must travel on foot to a distant point. Fair. 
promises were made, of lands, and seed wheat to be 
given by the government, and Aleppo was mentioned 
as the destination.- The people knew instinctively 
that the promises were as broken reeds. They were 
told that they might take with them only some food 
and a few clothes. Imagine the wrench of emotions, 
the uncertainties of the prospect as they set out! 

The journey in. a southeasterly direction across 
the mountainous plateau, with very scanty food, and 
Turkish tribesmen threatening to seize even’ that, 
was indeed a hard one. The roads were simply 
trails, rocky, indistinct, and circuitous. And always 
there was the escort of Furkish soldiers driving them 
on, preventing their having any contact with towns 
and villages, and keeping them mindful of the fact 
that this was a forced march ordered by a govern- 
ment which had for generations sought the humilia- 
tion and’ destruction of the Christians. In their fear 
women gave untimely birth to children, and little 
respite was afforded to these suffering mothers. Do 
you wonder that many did. not reach Aleppo, but 
lay down under the bushes and hid their faces, while 
the stronger ones plodded on and disappeared around 
the bend of the valley? . 

Oh, heart of God, comfort these survivors, and 
reunite them in thy heaven with those whose 
strength failed! Who made this war but the master 
of craft and bestial force? 

Upon nearing Aleppo, the capital of a rich and 
fertile province, this company of refugees was com- 
pelled to wait outside the city, and no one from 
within was allowed to take them bread. Were they 
lepers to be dealt with thus? 

After many days of hunger and waiting they 
were told that they must move on to Ma‘an. And 
wheré was this new place? Not one of them knew; 
but again the ubiquitous soldier showed his bayonet 














and pointed out the road. After many days there 
were no more trees, the grass disappeared, there 
was sand on either side of them, the wells were far 
apart, the people they passed were speaking a 
strange, guttural language and the heat was growing 
intense. They were walking southward, along the 
line of the railway to Medina. They saw the solitary 
stations, and sometimes they passed camels bearing 
fruit and vegetables. But they had no money left. 
And then there was the guard. 

Damascus was left far behind them. They were 
less than two hundred now. But the hold on life is 
not easily loosened, and the survivors were becom- 
ing inured to the coarse ration of bread given by the 
soldiers since the start from Aleppo. Oh, those hot, 
weary days in the desert! How different from the 
verdure of their valleys in far-away Chamaklu. And 
they knew not what was before them. 

Even Ma‘an was not their destination. This 
town, which has grown up around the railway 
station in the wilderness southeast of the Dead Sea, 
had already its quota of three hundred: refugee 
families from Armenia. Shacks they had made, and 
mud huts, to shelter themselves from the sun and 
wind. Rain is not frequent in those parts, but when 
it does come it falls in torrents, sweeping everything 
before it in the parched ravines. : 

The military governor informed them that now 
they had arrived, the ration of bread would no 
longer be given. They were sent off to an Arab 
village to work. Their feet were sore, their bodies 
emaciated, but they had to work or there would be 
nothing to eat. By a crude surface cultivation 
the Arab villagers reap some _ harvests,—barely 
enough for sustenance from year to year. Every 
evening the company of exiles received _a dole of 
barley, each laborer being ordered to hold his hands 
together and receive what they would contain. This 
was their only pay. The women gathered grass or 
weeds from the fields. This and the barley was 
absolutely the only food they had for many months. 
Not having any mill they: were compelled to crush 
the, barley in most imperfect fashion between or- 


-dinary stones. The grass and weeds they mixed 


with this, after searching the fields for twigs and 
stubble as fuel. Sometimes they found not enough 
fuel, and in their distress they ate the crushed 


barley uncooked. Their abdomens became distended 
from this abnormal diet. Those who were ill lay on 
the ground. Their clothes were reduced to rags and 
at night they lay shivering from the desert wind. 

One of the older girls, who was viill beautiful in 
all this misery, was carried off to the mud house of 
the Arab chief. She was never seen again. 

Some were so weak they could scarcely walk, but 
whenever the Arab taskmasters came along they had 
to commence again at their toil. Part of the com- 
pany was allowed to sleep in a. filthy stable. 

Finally hostile Arabs of other tribes appeared 
and attacked the Turkish garrisons and plundered 
the villages. For some days there was confusion and 
firing and great excitement. These attacking Arabs 
were from the Hejaz and in league with the British. 
Their attacks were victorious, and the Turks re- 
treated, taking with them a few of the stronger and 
younger refugees. But the majority, about eighty 
in number, were left in the open between the two 
armies, and later were seized by the southern Arabs. 

The sheikh was a compassionate man and dealt 
kindly with them, though he could not. do much 
toward feeding them. e gave them a little money 
and some of his tribesmen’s clothing, and sent for an 
Arab who could speak to them in Turkish. 

With this interpreter, at the sheikh’s command 
they started again on thei. strange pilgrimage. This 
time they were bound for ‘Akaba, the port on the 
eastern atm of the Red Sea. But although rescue 
was in prospect many could not endure this last 
stage. Whole families had now vanished, and in 
December, 1917, the little group that wearily dragged 
its way into the seaport, where the ensign of the 
Cross of St. George was flying from a gray cruiser, 
was only twenty-six in number. Eighteen of these 
were children and five women. Among them was 
one little girl, four years of age, who had achieved 
the entire march! Fifty-nine exiles from other 
Armenian villages near Czsarea arrived at ‘Akaba 
very soon after. 

The British authorities provided them food and 
lodging, and comforted them as far as they could be 
comforted. After. some days they were transported 
by steamer via Suez to the Rensitaliee of the 
Armenian Refugee Camp near Port Said, where the 
American Red Cross-has three staff workers. The 
four thousand who were rescued two years ago last 
September from the villages near Antioch listened to 
the newcomers’ story with breathléss i erest. In the 
hope of gleaning some bit of news they asked count- 
less questions about friends and relatives left. in 
Turkey. When the survivors were asked how long 
they had been traveling they said, “It must be three 
or four years.” They had lost their reckoning of 
time. The Port Said camp, they said, seemed like 
heaven to them. The men who survived recovered 
quickly and went into active service in one of the 
Allied armies. The women and children are with 
good friends in the clean, orderly camp. 

These exiles have never visited the hill of Gol- 
gotha, yet they have seen the cross. 





| Raising Thirty Million Dollars for Near East Relief | 





AJOR STEPHEN TROWBRIDGE, of the Red 

Cross, began his efficient Palestine relief work 

by personally applying the only cake of soap in Jeru- 

salem to the faces of a group of Armenian orphans. 

Can’t you hear the boys yell “Ouch” as he dives into 
their ears! s 

Those boys and girls were saved from a terrible 


deportation such as Major Trowbridge tells about. 


on this page. 

Now the relief workers, all the way from Pales- 
tine to Persia, are needing $30,000,000 worth of soap, 
and soup, and everything that saves life and that 
cleans and clothes the body, and gives one a-new 
chance in life. 

In a letter to the Editor, Charles V. Vickrey, Secre- 
tary of the American Committee, says, “Allow me 
again to express the deep appreciation of our Execu- 
tive Committee of the exceptional interest that The 
Sunday School Times has shown in Armenian-Syrian 
Relief.” This “exceptional interest” was first mani- 
fested by The Sunday School Times family in the 
Armenian colonyeso wonderfully rescued and settled 
at Port Said in the earlier days of the war. When 











the Port Said refugees were fully provided for by 
the American Committee, in connection with the 
British, The Sunday School Times family for a 
while sent $1000 a month to support the starving 
village of Kanakar, which William T. Ellis visited 
in the Caucasus. Then Kanakar was lost sight of 
in the ‘shifting of the tides of war, but now Miss 
Agnes L. Mowbray, in charge of the religious press 
publicity of the American Committee, writes the 
Times under date of December 6: 


“We had been unable to get direct reports from the 
region in which Kanakar is located until yesterday, 
when we received a cablegram telling that two 
Y. M. C. A. men who were detailed in that region 
when all foreigners left (because of sickness) have 
been carrying on relief work in the name of our 
committee. The cablegram, requesting funds and 
telling of their work, came from a town a very few 
miles: from Kanakar, so that in all probability this 
village is being included in their ministry.” 


This being the situation, Sunday School Times 
readers will, of course, wish to send their quota 


of this vitally needed minimum of $30,000,000 direct 
to the Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, during the big 
drive from January 12 to 19, 1910. 

The capitulation of Turkey has made accessible 
to the Committee 3,950,000 destitute refugees, a large 
proportion of them in exile. The Red Cross having 
assumed responsibility for a large part of Syria and 
Palestine, it leaves absolutely dependent upon the 
American Committee a total of 2,900,000 persons in 
desperate need. Of this number 400,000 are destitute 
orphans. Even where their mothers are living, they 
have no means of support. 

Of the 2,900,000 sufferers, 1,770,000 are the victims 
of deportation in Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Persia, 
the Caucasus and Siberia and remote districts within 
the Turkish Empire. 

The need is appalling. Teheran, capital of Persia, 
has been reduced to half its size by theedeath from 
Starvation of 120,000 persons. The Jewish popula- 
tion of Jerusalem shrank during the war from 
56,000 to 26,000. The starving are eating dead asses 
and camels, drinking blood at butcher shops, and 
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feeding on the tender shoots of the young wheat, 
and roots and herbs. 

For saving the lives of the 2,900,000 for six months 
5 per capita will be needed, making a total of 
14,500,000; to .repatriate 1,770,000 exiles, some to be 
carried a thousand miles to their homes, averaging 
four hundred miles for each person, $3 per capita 
is needed, making $5,310,000; to provide orphan 
homes for the 400,000 orphans, the cost will be $10 
per capita, making $4,000,000; for providing seeds, 
tractors, implements, cattle, sleep, motor trucks, etc., 
$2,500,000; 50,000 destroyed houses at $50 each, for 
the returning 1,770,000 refugees, $2,500,000; clothing 
and bedding at an average of $4 a person, $8,000,000. 
This makes a total of $36,810,000 for a period of six 
months. 

The American Committee has been said to be “101 
percent efficient.” Not one cent of all the moneys 
given has been used for administration, that part 
of the work having been provided out of a special 
privately contributed fund. 

Dr. James L: Barton, the Chairman, will head a 
special commission of experienced workers to super- 
vise, the task of repatriation. With the co-operation 
of the State Department, the Committee hopes to 
secure one or more Government transports or col- 
liers on which to send from one hundred to three 
hundred doctors, nurses, agricultural experts, sani- 
tary engineers, mechanics, and other technically 
trained men, and teachers, to assist in the work of 
rehabilitation. 

Send your share of this $30,000,000 to the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. The Sunday-schools ex- 
pect to rdise $2,000,000 of the fund. Send to the 
Sunday-school Department of the American Com- 
mittee for information and literature. — : 





The Glory of All Lands 


Continued from page 727 











surely this proves that the east side of the millennial 
territory is to be the shore of the “east sea,” i. ¢., 
unquestionably, the Indian Ocean. 

In the next chapter of Ezekiel, chapter 48, it is 
shown how the tribal allotment will then be laid out, 
—so very different from the old division of land to 
the tribes. Here each tribe is to have a belt of land 
running clear through from west to east, from sea 
to sea, affording a maritime outlet at each end. The 
allotments after this manner succeed one another in 
the following order, beginning with Dan on the ex- 
treme north: Asher, Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim, 
Reuben, Judah—seven in all. Somewhere in the 
midst of the next belt lies that wonderful “holy por- 
tion of the land,” which is to be reserved as “an 
oblation unto the Lord.” It is to be 25,000 reeds 
square, or somewhat over fifty-two miles square. 
Two-fifths off from the north side are to be reserved 
for the Levites; then two-fifths for the Temple and 
for the Priests; the remaining one-fifth a¢ross the 
southern side is to be for “the City” and its adjacent 
land on either side. The continuation of this belt, 
on either side of the “Holy Oblation,” is to be for 
“the Prince.” 

A moment’s attention to the dimensions of this 
sacred reservation in the heart of the millennial ter- 
ritory will find further confirmation of our conclu- 
sions as to the great reach of the land of millennial 
Israel beyond that of olden times. This Oblation 
is to be above fifty-two miles in width east to west. 
This is nearly twenty miles wider than ‘the average 
distance from the Mediterranean Sea to Jordan; 
consequently this reservation would itself extend be- 
yond the old eastern boundary of Palestine. But, 
besides, there is the indefinite stretch of the Prince’s 
land on both sides of this reservation, making this 
belt equal in length to the others. 

South of this belt come the allotments in like belts 
to the other five tribes, Benjamin, Simeon, Issachar, 
Zebulon, Gad, It would seem that Gad’s territory 
will not take in all the southernmost territory of 
Arabia, room being left to the south for the settle- 
ment of Gentiles according to the words of Moses 
concerning Gad, in his millennial “Blessing of the 
Tribes”; for he says, “Blessed be he that enlargeth 
Gad.” (Deut. 33: 20.) 

Before ‘passing from this part of the subject, let us 
note what millennial Israel is to be to the rest of the 
world. We remember that the crowning object of the 
Abrahamic covenant was that in Abram and his seed 
all families of the earth should be blessed. “I will 
bless thee,...and thou shalt be a blessing.” Then, 
when Christ “came unto his own” at Mt. Sinai and 
entered into covenant’ with Israel as His “peculiar 
treasure,—above all people”— He stated the crowning 
object of this most intimate and favored relationship: 
“Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests” (Exod. 
19:6). That is, Israel as an entire nation was ever 
to be bearing other nations on her heart as inter- 
cessors before God. These passages show that our 
Lord’s design in Israel’s high calling was that, from 
the very beginning, through their blessing and favor 
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His gracious purposes for all men might be carried 
forward. We all know how lamentably Israel has 
failed in this calling. But this purpose is to be glori- 
ously fulfilled in her millennial exaltation. This.is most 
strikingly expressed in Isaiah 61:6: “Ye [restored 
Israel] shall be named the Priests of the Lord: men 
shall call you the Ministers of our God.” As priests 
in the millennial age Israel will be a nation of inter- 
cessors before God in behalf of the world; as minis- 
ters they will be ambassadors and benefactors of 
Jesus Christ unto_ mankind. What a saintly halo 


will encircle Israel in the eyes of all nations as, for 
the thousand years of Christ’s peaceful and righteous 
reign in the earth, the Jews shall continually bear 
on their hearts before Jehovah the interests of all 
others, and shall, like Joseph of old, be the almoners 
to all peoples of the bounteous goodness of their 
King! 

Kansas City, Mo, 

(This is the first of three articles on “‘The Glory of All 
Lands, 


*’ the second of which will appear in an early issue — 
probably next week's — of The Sunday School Times. | 
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| Heart-Glimpses at the Hostess House 





A Christian woman who went last month into one of the Southern military camps as Receiving 
Hostess is writing personal letters about her experiences to her own family circle, one of whom 
is on the staff of The Sunday School Times. Extracts from her letters were published in the 


Christmas Number of the Times, December 7 ; 


Will The Sunday School 


and here are more. 


Times family keep her in their prayers, that she may pass on to her fellow workers, and to the 
men and boys in the camp, the blessings that Christ offers so freely to all through his Gospel > 


Te has been such a healthful and interesting 
and practical kind of a day. I have spent it 
in N——, with our Cafeteria hostess, or our 
Mess Sergeant, as the boys call her. 

We started at seven-thirty this morning in our 
truck, as usual driven by our unique little chauffeur, 
“Shorty.” After he had entertained me, and ex- 
plained innumerable matters t me on the way over, 
I said, “Shorty, I believe you know something about 
everything in the world.” : 

“IT observe,” said Shorty; and certainly nothing 
escapes him. His terse sayings are quoted constantly 
at our breakfast table, our one gathering place. 

We motored to the end of , there taking a ferry, 
we and the truck getting on board. Part of the way 
we were led by a huge, gray dirigible balloon, so 
close we could almost touch its smooth surface, 
looking for ali the world like the Biblical “pillar of 
cloud by day.” 

I never before realized what a tremendous job our 
breezy Western Cafeteria hostess has. Her under- 
standing of the proper things to buy, in huge quanti- 
ties, all of the most nutritious as well as delicious 
kinds of food, is a very thorough piece of work. We 
went to out-of-deor Southern markets, running 
through the streets. like some of ours at home, then 
to wholesale grocery warehouses and fruit estab- 
lishments, and then to a meat cold storage house 
where the rooms were certainly in the zeros, our 
breath freezing on our faces while we walked through 
aisles of beef and lamb as one would walk through 
lines of ready-to-wear gowns. 

The huge quantities ordered, and the stupendous 
amounts of money paid out appalled me, but I have 
to remember that even our cash register, which I 
often run, takes in between $100 and $200 a day, 
just in this little Cafeteria only two weeks old. 

We now do not open it until noon, so we have a 
freer morning for preparations, and I am glad to say 
we breakfast at eight-thirty promptly,—these lazy 
Southern morning hours were too’ much for my 
Northern habits... 

Sometime. the boys are in d nger of becoming a 
little foo noisy and amiliar, but I think I can always 
manage them. It is my special job. I hope I can. 
One of the most encouraging results, to me, is the 
change in their manners. They watch intently the 
little attentions and court sies the young lieutenants 
show us, and by degrees they are learning to get 
chairs for us, sometimes even offering us their own 
if the room is crowded, a great ssion, for their 
idea is to march into the room, drop into the nearest 
and best chair, and stay in it until it is time to go 
beck to barracks or to some duty. 

I am rapidly learning to appreciate and depend 
upon these young officers, whom at first I rather 
ignored. They are a nice, clean lot of men,—or boys, 
most of them are,—and they help us out in so many 
ways. A look of dpproval or reproof from them 
carries great weight with the enlisted men.... 





A week will probably bring great changes here, 
most of these men will be gone, leaving only about 
three hundred here to r om for those who are 
returning from overseas. S veral transports have 
already come in, bringing ‘the wounded, most of 
whonr have been sent to a near-by camp. I think 
perhaps that is the hardest part of this work, the 
constant change which makes it impossible to get 
in intimate touch with many of the boys. But it is 
also an intensely interesting feature, for we never 
know who is coming in our big door. 

One evening we were entertained by a little Italian, 
Ferreri, who brought his huge accordion and 
played for us. Have you ever heard one of those 
big instruments? It has a: keyboard like that on a 
piano, and sounds like a full orchestra. It was most 
thrilling, when played by an artist like Ferreri. He 





has studied with Pietro, who plays so much for the 
Victrolas, ; 

On Thanksgiving Day we are to have our form4l 
opening, with a flag-raising and the band playing, 
and open house for the boys and the countryside. 
It will be a blessed day of thanksgiving all over the 
world, and I can say truly, “the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away,—blessed be the name of the 
Lord”; for. He has continued to give to me just what 
I have needed, every day, and I have stored away the 
years and years of blessed and precious memories 
which I realize now so few have—I am the only 
hostess here with that blessing! 

Thank you for the splendid package of books, all 
of which are helping us. It was strange that in the 
same mail came some books to from her father, 
and on top lay the “Conversations With a Christian 
Scientist.” It is very much needed here. 

And The Synday School Times is coming, so 
thank you for that. They want~ me at for 
Thanksgiving Day, but, of course, my place is here. 
I shall think of all of you in the dear households 
on that day. 








* * *” 


HERE is great excitement. here . to-night,’ for 

word has gone out this afternoon that. this: is to 
be a camp of debarkation, and to-morrow the men 
will begin being mustered. out, one division -a day 
being sent out, until the two or three thousand are 
gone, leaving a nucleus of about three hundred. men 
in camp. Then the men.from overseas will begin to 
arrive here, and each of those companies will stay 
here only a short time. 

So the feeling of “Old Home Week” will be a 
thing of the past, and we shall be constantly: moving 
off old friends and making new ones. 

It has been an unusual month of, intimacy, and we 
shall miss it. 

This is the first time there has been any real feeling 
of jubilation, and we are glad to see the boys throw- 
ing off a little of their depression arising from in- 
activity and uncertainty as to their future plans. 
But we hostesses are the depressed ones, for we are 
so attached to these lovable boys, and we shall miss 
them terribly. 

One darling little boy from Massachusetts, just 
nineteen, comes in every evening and chatters away 
to us in his “down East” voice and accent, which 
these Southerners think so amusing. He arrived in 
camp the Wednesday after war was over, a very 
homesick boy, eating nothing for three days because 
the food was so coarse,—or it seemed so to him,— 
and going with no one, for all the boys were rougher 
than his old friends. 

This boy does not smoke, and he adores. his 
mother, and is used to rather dainty ways, I think. 
Well, after he had been here ten days, some one 
told him about the Hostess House, and he came to 
it that evening. Later he said: “Do you know what 
I thought when I first walked in that door, and saw 
you ladies dressed so pretty, ‘and everything so 
nice? I thought I had walked into Heaven! And 


now every evening I feel as if I were taking a trip 


to Heaven!” 

Another boy said, “This place makes me so‘ home- 
sick”; ‘and when I said I thought we were here to 
keep homesickness away, he replied, “That’s - right, 
you do help a lot, but the first night I walked im on 
you, you looked so homelike I had to run right out- 
doors again to keep from crying.” They are a very 
precious lot. 

The exercises of our formal opening on Thanks- 
giving Day passed off in very dignified fashion. 

A Y. W. C. A. Secretary, representing National 
Hostess House in a 
It was 


Headquarters, presented the 
very simple, direct fashion, to the Camp. 
(Continued on page 739) 
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Three Sunday-school teachers tell how they solved their 
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LL SOULS’ SUNDAY-SCHOOL at Scott, 

Arkansas, was organized some years ago with 

seventeen members at what was then known 
as Liberty Church. Repeated efforts had been made 
to have a school at this place, but all had failed, for 
the community was mostly made up of planters who 
were scattered over a radius of fifteen miles, The 
organization felt they must have a more central loca- 
tion than the church. A lot was secured at Scott’s 
Station, and it was proposed to erect an inexpensive 
frame structure. But after once being awakened 
to the need of a Sabbath-school and other religious 
services in the community, the enthusiasm of the 
people kept increasing until now we have a hand- 
some concrete block building with modern equip- 
ment. While the building was being prepared we 


moved to a vacant store building in March. At this~ 


time we had an attendance of forty; but the average 
soon increased to eighty. A Sunday-school and 
neighborhood paper was started, with a full staff of 
editors and an advertising agent. Soon the first issue 
of the paper was distributed to fifty people, who were 
all anxious to see the first paper published in the 
neighborhood. Some thought it was only a passing 
fad; but on its first anniversary it was distributed 
to a school of over one hundred. During the year 
the receipts were sufficient to meet all expenses, and 
to provide $100 for the school. The paper has a 
subscription list of 135 each week, and goes into 
nearly every state in the Union as well as into the 
City of Mexico. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society—organized from the 
Sunday-school—-has furnished the church hand- 
somely, met all the incidental expenses, and sold the 
old mabe 9 building, the proceeds of the sale being 
used to improve the cemetery at the old church site. 

After we were well established in our new quar- 
ters and had our Sunday-school on a firm basis, we 
longed for regular services. Since we were of many 
denominations, we could not afford to have a minis- 
ter of one denomination preach for us permanently, 
so a committee of three ladies, sent to the nearest 
city for the purpose, arranged with ministers of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and Episcopalian 
churches to conduct services every other Sunday. 
Into each of these churches we pay $100 for six 
services. 

Our school is up-to-date in all appointments, so 
far as we are able to judge. We have attendance 
badges, banner, honor roll, a library, a birthday book 
and bank. The birthday bank has become so popu- 
lar that all the older members of the school as well 
as many absent friends send in their pennies. These 
gifts are devoted to the enlargement of the library. 

ach month a flower girl or boy is appointed who 
brings a fresh supply of flowers every’ Sunday. We 
have a watchword and motto selected every quarter 
by one of the teachers. Our teachers come well pre- 
pared for the work of the day, and not with just a 
quarterly for reference. 


In order to teach the children to be helpful-to - 


others, we decided to furnish the hospital room in 
an orphanage, using for this purpose the collection 
of every fourth Sunday. In addition to this twenty- 
three dollars has been given to general Sunday- 
school work. Notwithstanding bad roads, the school 
has been closed only one Sunday. We never have 
less than twenty present, and when the skies favor 
us, there are over one hundred 

In order that the life of our young people may 
center at the church on weekdays as well as on Sun- 
days, we have suitable pleasures for them, such as 
baseball, lawn tennis, and croquet. Contesting teams 
add to the interest—Mrs. F. W. Steel, Scott, Ark. 


Making a “‘ Primary Room” in a 
Country Church 


Ew primary class at first had the use of three 
seats at one. side of the church. The little folks 
used two of the seats, and the teacher sat sidewise 
on the front seat with the lesson materials spread 
out beside her. As the children were seated, it was 
uite convenient for Johnny to reach over and punch 
illie, who sat on the seat in front of him. This 
was something that Johnny seldom failed to do. 
Then the class had a baby who was the child of 
active Sunday-school members. Both parents taught 
classes, and the baby became a member. of the 
primary class about as soon as she could walk and 
before she could talk. The class baby amused her- 
self by climbing upon the front seat with the teacher, 
sitting on her knee, or investigating the contents of 
the day’s supplies. The conditions were not ideal. 











One Sunday morning, after some months of teach- 
ing under these conditions, the teacher had an in- 
spiration. 

The church was originally built with wing pews at 
each side of the pulpit platform. The pews on one 
side had been removed to make a place for the plat- 
form for the organ and choir, but the other wing 
remained. ce 

As a result of the inspiration, permission was 
obtained from the proper persons, and three of the 
four wing pews were taken up. The pew that re- 
mained was the one against ’ wall farthest from 
the pulpit platform. Of the three that were removed, 
one was discarded, and the other two were placed 
facing each other at right angles to the pulpit and 
remaining pew. In this way one pew stood with its 
back to the body of the house, thus forming a square 
with seats on three sides. There was just the right 
space, between the end of the pew nearest the body 
of the church and the pulpit platform, to enter the 
square. A table and a chair for the teacher com- 
pleted the arrangements at that time. 

The children could sit on three sides, and no child 
had to sit behind another, so all- could see and hear 
equally well. This was a great improvement over 
the former arrangement of the class; but the chil- 
dren were not screened from the other classes. And 
fond mothers coming in before the session closed 
were worried because Kenneth and Lloyd wriggled. 

So a few months later the “room” was completed 
by hanging a heavy curtain between the “room” and 
the body of the church. 

The .curtain is made of burlap of a color that 
harmonizes with the decorations of the church. It 
is hung from a rod made of galvanized gas pipe 
one-half inch in diameter. This horizontal rod was 
cut the desired length by the hardware dealer, and 
threaded at both ends. One end was fastened to the 
wall by screwing into a flange. The other screwed 
into an elbow joint at the end of an upright rod that 
was screwed into another flange fastened to the 
floor. And the gas pipe was painted with bronze 
paint. ; 

The cost of the material for the curtain and rod 
was two dollars and fifty cents. As galvanized mate- 
rial has advanced in price, it is probable that iron 
pipe would cost less than galvanized now. The ex- 
pense of this room was so small that any church, 
however short of funds, can have one of its own.— 
Florence E. Brailey, South Royalton, Vt. 


A Sunday Evening Training Class 


[t WAS just after the Jefferson County Sunday- 
school convention where one of the features was 
the graduating of a class of over one hundred in 
teacher-training, a whole evening being devoted to 
if with an address by the president of a well-known 
college, that some of the people in a schoolhouse 
Sunday-school voiced their desire of a training class 
right there in-the schoolhouse. At first it seemed 
quite out of the question, as the Sunday-school ses- 
sions were held on Sunday evening, and that was 
the evening that the members of the proposed train- 
‘ing class desired to use, so as to avail themselves 
of the weekly home-coming of a preceptress of a 
neighboring high school, who had taken the training 
course and would act as teacher of the class. How- 
ever, as a majority of the adults in the school stated 
they would take the course, and but few children 
ever attended the session during thé winter, it was 
decided to take up the training work during the 
winter months on Sunday evening. 

When the question of what course to study was 
discussed, the entire class voted to take the Advanced 
Course, which would mean two years of study, and 
hard study, too, for some who had had but little 
real Bible study and with an education limited to that 
secured in district schools. 

The work started with much vigor, blackboards 
and charts were freely used, and so interesting did 
the lesson become that others began to attend. When 
spring came the class was eager to continue the meet- 
ings as they had been conducted during the winter, 
for, they said, “It’s been the best winter’s study 
we ever had. Something worth while.” So the 
course was continued with unflagging interest, despite 
the fact that summer days are hard days on the 
farm, and some young farmers could be seen with a 
Bible study book in their pockets as they went to 
the fields to till the soil, snatching a few moments’ 
study when the opportunity offered. That they 
studied well was proved when they passed their 
examinations with high or perfect marks. 

Two years work many changes in even a rural 


section, for young people scatter. Some of the class 
went to distant schools and colleges, others away to 
teach, and one family removed to another town. 
But so interested were all in the work that each 
member continued his or her study no matter where 
located and would faithfully return to take the dif- 
ferent examinations, which were often timed at vaca- 
tion and recess periods. 

The class started two years ago and has now well- 
nigh completed the full course. While many have 
moved away, the attendance at the class meetings 
is now the largest since it was organized. Some who 
had never before attended Sunday-school or church 
became interested, so that an average of twenty to 
twenty-five was often had for weeks. Some not 
taking the course buy the text-books and take part 
in the discussions, and so interesting do the sessions 
become that they often extend far beyond their 
allotted time. . 

Of course there has been tactful and enthusiastic 
leadership with sparkling and helpful teaching. The 
telephone and the mails have been freely used by. the 
teacher. At the last examination, timed for the 
Thanksgiving vacation, members came from several 
places to attend and it savored much of a family 
reunion. Now some are asking the question what 
to study next, for they want to continue the work. 
—Ernest G. Cook, Theresa, N. Y. 


Utilizing the Rural Free Delivery 


T WAS left for a Beginners’ Department teacher 

in a little country Sunday-school in Virginia, at 
Pumpkin Corners, to work out for us a new way to 
make the Rural Free Delivery count in our Sunday- 
school activities. 

This teacher, like most others in the country 
schools, found that about one-third of the children 
were absent from her department each Sabbath. 
How to get the papers and cards to these absent ones 
for their next Sunday’s lesson was the problem con- 
fronting her at the close of each Sabbath’s session. 
Of course, she could mail these cards and papers to 
the children’s homes; but that involved placing them 
in an envelope or cover, to say nothing about the 
postage stamp cost being prohibitive for a country 
Beginners’ Department composed of about thirty 
children coming from homes where the crop of pen- 
nies was far from bountiful, Some other way must 
be -devised, because the absent children must have 
their papers, cards, and other helps each week. 

She called to mind, as she thdught over her diffi- 
cult problem, that the department’s entire member- 
ship came to the Sunday-school from along the three 
main highways leading thereto; that each one of them 
was covered by a Rural Free Delivery Route, and 
at each farmer’s road gate could be seen the familiar 
mail box. She finally evolved this plan: At the 
close of the class session, the department secretary 
gave to the teacher the names of the scholars ab- 
sent—divided into three lists; that is, a separate list 
for those living on each one of the Rural Free De- 
livery highways teading to the Suriday-school. 

The list of all those on the road leading toward her 
home she retained, and as she passed the rural mail 
boxes along the way home she would drop into them 
the Sunday-school cards and papers, with the name 
of the child written thereon. Sometimes a “We 
Missep You” card, a bright little picture card, or a 
note containing a message telling of her disappoint- 
ment at their absence and hoping to see them at Sun- 
day-school next Sunday, would accompany the neces- 
sary papers and cards. A teacher of the school liv- 
ing on each of the other two highways agreed to de- 
liver the Beginners’ Department mail along the routes 
on their way home. These papers, cards, etc., the 
teacher and her department secretary prepared, put- 
ting the children’s names thereon, and handed them 
to their rural Free delivery helpers, to be deposited in 
the mail boxes at the “road gates” as they passed 
along homeward. 

This scheme just solved the problem nicely—and 
saved the postage expense, too. It also insures that 
each child comes to the Sunday-school next Sabbath 
with his or her paper and helps for that day. The 
plan has increased the average percent of the depart- 
ment’s attendance very appreciably and greatly aug- 
mented the quality of the work done therein, due to 
home study of the lessons. 

The superintendent of the Cradle Roll in this same 
school has appropriated the Beginners’ Department 
rural free delivery. plan for sending out birthday, 
Christmas, and Easter cards, etc.—C, W. Baines, 
Newport News, Va. 





Your Study Bible 


By John Weaver Weddell, D.D. 








PASTORS se | by & be ope Bible meee nt fr 
given , as mar lorty personal ° 
Each of the sixty-six books of the Bible Y being covered, week 
by week, in this department of The Sunday School Times. 

But each one should do his own Bible reading, and prayerfully 
and studiously make his own brief markings. Use the poy edb 
your _ to write in 7 | ye as these og give, or di ae 
eries of your own. Use upper margins for quotatio 
hints. The lower margins for book outlines and directions. The 
side margins for exegetical notes and references. Name each 
book, and each chapter of each book. Make the Book your 
own. “Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, 
hat have I given unto you” (Josh. | : 3). 


The following plan for marking is helpful : 
At the top of the page—topical notes. 
At the bott lytical notes. 
At the side—exegetical notes. 
Exegesis is finding Christ in the Word. 
Exposition is preaching Christ from the Word. 





OPA IT 


Second Corinthians 


Epistle of Comfort. Christ our Sufficiency 
Key-word: Comfort ~« 
Key-text: “Who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tion, that we may be able to comfort them which 


are in any trouble, by the comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God” (1 : 4). 


Outline: . 
1. Personal (chaps. 1 to 3). 
2. Doctrinal (chaps. 4 to 8). 
3. Practical (chaps. 9 to 13). 


A comfort-bag indeed, let down from the skies, 
for the beleagured Christian. It is full of the sur- 
prises of His grace. 

The epistle begins with “comfort”: “Blessed be 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort” 
(1:3). 

It closes with “comfort”: “Finally, brethren, fare- 
well. Be perfect, be of good comfort” (13: 1F). 

And in the midst we have the reason for it: “That 
ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound to every good work” (9:8). 

And the source: “My grace is sufficient for thee” 
(12:9). 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” cried Isaiah 
of old (Isa. 40:1). At last, at last, we have it: it is 
in Jesus! 

1. Christ is sufficient for us in personal experi- 
ence, and we rest in the comfort of His grace. “For 
all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him 
Amen” (1:20): That is, Christ makes true. When 
we see Him, our hearts instinctively cry out a glad 
Amen to all the promises. We are satisfied with 
Jesus. Is this your personal comfort, Christian, in 
the deep things of the Word? Jesus fulfils them all. 
Jesus, my Jesus! 

Thus do we grow in grace—His gtace and beauty. 
“But we all, with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image” (3:18). K -w Him, commune ‘with Him, 
and become like Him. . 

2. Christ is our comfort and sufficiency in Doc- 
trine. r 

Thus Paul responds to every impugnmeni of his 
apostolic authority and Christian character, “We 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 
ourselves your serva ts for Jesus’ sake” (4:5). 
There are my credentials, says Paul: “The light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” I know. Him: He knows me. This 
is sufficient. When He hath “shined in our hearts,” 
then we have the truth, and we need no other vindi- 
cation of our ministry. The life tells. 


3. The practical sufficiency. About ministering, 
“it is superfluous for me to write to you,” says Paul. 
Why? They had Christ, or rather Christ had them, 
and all good things followed: “being enriched in 
everything to all bountifulness” (9:11). A channel 
of blessing from the Throne. 

They asked Captain Levy, of Philadelphia, out 
Chestnut Street, how he was able to give so much and 
still have so much left. “Oh,” said he, “as I shovel 
out He shovels in; and the Lord has a bigger shovel 
than I have.” 

“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with 


you all.” 


Marginal Notes 

Someone came to Mr. Hutchinson “on change” in 
Chicago for a subscription to charity. He wrote his 
check for a larger amount than was expected. “Oh,” 
cried the young missionary, her face shining, “the 
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Lord loveth a cheerful giver!” “I don’t know much 
about that,” said he whom they lightly called “Old 
Hutch,” “but I am sure He loves a cheerful beggar.” 
Ask great things for the great Christ. ; 

They said to a humble Christian sister, rich 
toward God: “Are you the woman with the great 
faith?” “Oh, no,” said she; “I am the woman with 
a little faith in the great God.” 

“Charcoal is carbon in humiliation: the diamond is 
carbon in glory.”—A. J. Gordon. : 


Marked Texts 


“Our sufficiency is of God” (3:5). Here is where 
Spurgeon laughed aloud,—to think that our little 
cups could exhaust the ocean of His grace! 

“For the love of Christ constraineth us” (5:14). 
Sweeps us along. Get into the current. 

“For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
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no sin; that we m be made the righteousness of 

od in him” (5:21). What a transaction! I bring 
Him what I have—my sin: He brings me what He 
has—His righteousness. And the exchange is made. 
He takes my sin, and gives me His righteousness. 
This is grace, and it is wonderful. 

They “first gave their own selves to the Lord” 
(8:5). That settles it always. This is the text with 
a B, Fay Mills waked us up in those good days 
of old. 

Oxer.in, Onto. 

ve 


_ Just slip into your Bible study outfit “Riddle’s Out- 
line Harmony of the Gospels,” showing in parallel 
columns the events, places, dates and location in each 
Gospel. The 25 cents you'll send to The Sunday 
Schoel Times for it is an investment with big returns. 





What Pedagogy Can Do for the Sunday- 
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the control of which the whole process must. func- 

tion. This ultimate aim in the case of the Sunday- 
school is the production of Christian life, the develop- 
ment of Christian character. Here the teacher deals 
with truth that must be, not only learned, but lived. 
Here his first and best preparation comes as he bows 
his head in reverence over the Spirit-breathed truth 
he hopes to learn more fully, and impart more 
freely. 

There is another preparation, however, of which 
the Sunday-school teacher has every right to avail 
himself; it is the study of those principles of teach- 
ing which have matured in the practise of practical 
teachers and which have the sanction of sound 
psychology and pedagogy. It is with these principles 
that we have now to do; not so much to set them 
forth in logical sequence, as to attempt to apply 
them to the lesson, in the hope that the effort may 
prove suggestive to teachers already familiar with 
these principles as well as to others. 

The fact that the teacher must first be a learner, 
and the added fact of the growing’ interest in the 
problem of study, has led to the inclusion of laws of 
learning which, after all, are but the correlate of 
princigles of teaching. It is not proposed to an- 
nounce a new principle each time, but rather to set 
forth, as has been said,.a lesson application of the 
principle announced: » 


[° ALL teaching there is ‘an ultimate aim, under 


It is not: to be assumed that The Sunday School 
Times has ignored these principles hitherto. Those 
of us who have been reading the Times will recall 
how The Lesson Pilot has caught our attention, in 
“Getting Startéd in Class,” with some apt saying or 
illustration that has turned our gaze toward the safe 
harbor of “The Truth That is Golden”; how. Dr. 
Griffith Thomas, with his fine organization of the 
lesson, helps us get the “point of contact” with the 
last lesson; and how Mr. Ridgway ties up the lesson 
to the day in which we live; how Pucker’s “Boy’s- 
Eye View” gives us a weekly illustration of a teach- 
er’s “aptitude for vicariousness,” while the law of 
adaptation is constantly illustrated in the Primary 
lesson and in the lesson for girls; how in “From 
the Platform” the teaching 
of the lesson is set con- 


unfold. The immediate aim of ny given lesson will 
vary with the lesson. Broadly speaking, it should be 


—to acquire the facts of the lesson, 

—to develop from them the larger truth which 
these facts imply, 

—and to make thet truth vital in the lives of thase 
who are taught; that is, to make the lesson. render 
its contribution ultimately. to Christian living. 


Too often we slight the facts of the Bible lesson 
on the assumption that th:y are well known. But 
the statements made by college professors to-day 
tend to show that not only have many children missed 
the delight and profit of the twilight Bible story, 
but that young men and women are going into col- 
lege still ignorant of the one Book. It is reported 
that six years ago in a western univ rsity, of one 
hundred and thirty-nine freshmen who took an op- 
tional Bible examination, only eight. and: one-half 
percent passed. Similar reports are made from other 
univ es and coll-ves. One aim of the lesson, 
indeed the foundation aim, not only for the proper 
teaching of the lesson as well for its bearing 
upon an all-round Christian: education, must be the 
mastery of the lesson-facts. 

When the aim lies beyond the facts, as it should, 
the teacher may take any one of several paths. He 
may aim at the development of one central truth or 
of as many truths as may be suegested by the lesson. 
Again, his aim may be either Scriptural truth, in the 
sense of the building of a consistent body of Scrip- 
tural knowledge, or so-called practical truth, which 
~— be ultilized in daily living. 

or example, the lesson on the oppression of Israel 

is an illustration both of God’s care for His people 
even in the sorest trials, and of the truth that His 
word cannot be broken. A practical teaching that 
has found. ample illustration in our own day is that 
cruelty defeats its own purpose. The lesson serves 
also to illustrate another truth that may be traced 
not only through the Scriptures, but through -human 
history down to this very hour: God’s faithfulness in 
the care of his Chosen People. “Do not touch the Jew. 
No nation has touched that people and prospered,” said 
a European monarch. And an ancient Pharaoh and 
a modern Czar are linked 





cisely in our hearts as a 
prayer in the beginning 
and in our minds as a 
truth at the close, thus 
recognizing the ultimate 
and the immediate aim of 
the lesson of the day. In 
attempting to make ex- 
plicit principles which 
have long been ‘mplicit in 
the Times’ lesson helps, 
the writer will be happy 
if he can utilize them as 
well as the Times’ staff 
have done without pro- 
claiming the fact that they 
were being used. 


We begin with The Law 
of Aim. Colonel Parker is 
quoted as saying, “The 
ideal determines all that 
enters into it.” It is well 
to know where we are go- 
ing before we start. With- 
in the horizon of the ulti- 
mate aim, already stated, 
every Sunday-school les- 


son should be planned, Saviour and Lord. 





To do his best work, the Spirit-filled Sunday- 
school teacher cannot know too much 
ogy, pedagogy, and the Bible. God wants work- 
men who need not to be -ashamed, equipped to the 
uttermost in both human and superhuman ways. 

That the most up-to-date educational science and 
the old-fashioned, unchanging religion of the Bible 
are in perfect accord, provided we get at true science, 
was stated in an editorial announcement in last 
week’s issue of The Sunday School Times, telling 
of the new educational lesson help now begun by 
Dr. Ellis in these columns. 

Dr. Ellis here tells what, at the invitation of 
The Sunday School Times, he hopes 
by week in ‘‘This Week’s Teaching Principle,*’ 
begun on the facing page in this issue. 
cationist’s record in scientific study, as well as in 
Bible study, has been remarkable ; readers will do 
well to turn to the facts about Dr. Ellis that were 
given on page 715 in last week’s issue. 

You will find your Bible study and teaching 
made easier and more interesting as you follow and 
use the sound ‘‘ learning and teaching ’’ principles 
that will be brought to you in this easily used form 
by one whose life-work is education, — but  educa- 
tion.in the service of Him whom he rejoices to call 


together in proof of this 
modern statement of an 
ancient Scripture truth. 

Closely allied in import- 
ance to the law of aim is 
the law of apperception, 
which will also receive 
early attention. Much of 
learning and teaching may 
be compassed within the 
scope of these two great 
laws; but others of im- 
portance. will also claim 
ou interest as we proceed. 
May we come to this study 
in the spirit of John Mil- 
ton: . 


about psychol- 


to do week 
This edu- “O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the up- 
right heart and pure 
... What in me is dark, 
IHumiré; what is low, raise 
and support.” 


May we bring to each 
lesson the prayer of Scrip- 
ture: “Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of 
thy law.” 








and every process should 
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‘LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Exod. 1: 1-14; 211-25) 
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LESSON 1. JANUARY 5. PHARAOH OPPRESSES ISRAEL 








~~ 


Exodus 1: 1-14; 2: 1-25 


Golden Text: He will save the children of the needy, 
And will break in pieces the oppressor.—Psalm, 72 : 4 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles GalJaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class . 


NY great commander knows in advance what 
he intends to do in a military compnige: One 

of the correspondents of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger gave in a cable despatch last Sep- 
tember, an unusual view, from the inside, of the 
advance preparations made for the First American 
Army in connection with the great attack launched 
in Lorraine to force the evacuation of the St. Mihiel 
salient. 

The newspaper correspondents were given a con- 
ference with their directing chief, an American gen- 
eral in charge of the intelligence section. “He had 
large maps pinned upon the walls of his bedchamber, 
criss-crossed by blue and yellow lines, for our especial 
guidance. We stood around him in a circle while he 
explained in detail exactly what the American troops 
operating with the French were expected to do on 
the morrow.... Nothing was withheld in the outline 
of projected operations.... Sets of smal! maps were 
furnished to the correspondents, each being left free 
to make such notations as he desired as a private 
guide for himself in seeing the unfolding events 
and writing about them.... All this was done three 
hours before the opening shot was fired.” 

And then the campaign went forward according to 
program; and the results, the whole world knows. 

Does it not give us a hint of how definitely, .to the 
‘last detail, God has planned his campaigns for his 
strategic conquests in relation to the- human race 
and his Chosen People? From before the. founda- 
tion of the world God knew exactly what he was 
going to do for his people as they came into bondage 
in pt, and how the campaign for. deliverance 
would be launched through a helpless little baby in 
the bulrushes. 


Our Background Material 


Get as many of} the class.as will to read through 
the book of Exodus during the coming week. Then 
“have them continue to read the book through again, 
once each week, during the two months of eight les- 
- sons in which -we are studying this book. They will 
gain such a new vision of the interest and riches 
and blessing of Bible study as can be had in no 
other way. Suggest their making their own outline 
or analysis of the book, and revising it from week 
‘to week as their further reading may suggest. 

A bird’s-eye view of Exodus is given by Dr. Grif- 
fith ee in his introductory paragraph on “The 
Book.” ; 

Another simple division of its facts is : I, Israel 
in Egypt (chaps. 1-15). II, From the Red Sea to 
Sinai (16-18). III, Israel at Sinai (19-40). 

The history in the book covers a period of some- 
thing over two hundred years. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating. the references. 

Try the lesson outline suggested by Dr. Ellis on 
this page in “This Week’s Teaching Principle.” 
Notice the two subdivisions of his first section: the 
Prosperity. and’ the Oppression of Israel in Egypt. 
Why did Israel prosper so greatly? Get the views 
of the class. 

Their prosperity put Egypt into a dilemma, as to 
‘how to treat them—this is brought out by Dr. Grif- 
fith Thomas (I, 2). Humanly speaking, it is not 
strange that the new Pharaoh adopted the policy he 
did. What other policy might he have adopted? 
Note that the Hebrews in Egypt held, or might have 
held, “the balance of power,” as Mrs. Askew (in 
her paragraph numbered 2) brings out. ; 

There is wonderfully illuminating material in cur- 
rent. events to use in teaching this lesson, in connec- 
tion with Germany’s treatment of interned Belgians, 
as Mr. Rogers (1) shows, and Pharaoh as an Egyp- 
tian Kaiser (Mr. Rogers, 2). 

And be sure to take advantage of the very excep- 
tional opportunity offered by the national drive to 
be conducted this month in behalf of Relief for the 
Near East, especially for the Armenians and others, 
whose present condition is so pitifully like that of 
the Hebrews in Egypt. The teacher should be sure 
to read the leading editorial in this issue, and then 
the striking material on pages 728 and 720, including 
the remarkable story of the tomboy. school-girl there. 
It looks as though God himself had planned the 
study of this lesson and the relief work for people 
in his own land to come together at this time. A 











Additional Material for Teachers: Exod. 5:1 to 6:1; Heb. 11 : 23-27. 
Pamecy Topic: The Story of the Baby Moses. 
son Material; Exod. 2; 1-10. 

Memory Verse : Th ‘d Jehovah will help me.—Isa. 50 ; 7. 
Junior Topic : in in . 

Memory Verses ; Psalm 107 : 13, 14. 
Sener and Ade Tope Oppressions from Which 

Deliverance is Needed. 











The portion of the text indicated by the International 
sson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 
Exodus 1: 8-14; 2:1-8. 


1: 8 Now there arose a new king over Egypt, who knew 
not Joséph. g And he: said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel are ! more and mightier 
than we: 10 come, let us deal wisely with them, lest they 
multiply, and it come to pass, that, when there falleth out 
any war, they also join themselves unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and get them up out of the land. 
11 Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh 
store-cities, Pithom and Raamses. 12 But the more they 
afflicted them, the more they multiplied and the more they 
spread abroad. And they * were grieved because of the 
children of Israel. 13 And the Egyptians made the chil- 
dren of Israel to serve with rigor: 14 and they made their 
lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field, all their service, 
wherein they made them serve with rigor. 

2: 1 And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took 
to wife a daughter of Levi. 
and bare a son: and when she saw him that he was a 
goodly child, she hid him three months. 3 And when she 
could not'longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
%bulrushes, and daubed it with ‘slime and with pitch; 
and she put the child therein, and laid it in the flags by 


‘ the river’s brink. 4 And his sister stood afar off, to know 


what would be done to him. 5 And the daughter of Pha- 
raoh came down to bathe at the river; and her maidens 
walked along by the river-side; and she saw the ark among 
the flags, and sent her handmaid to fetch it. 6 And she 
opened it, and saw the child: and, behold, the babe wept. 
And she had compassion on him, and said, This is-one of 
the Hebrews’ children. 7 Then said his sister to Pharaoh’s 
daughter, Shall I go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child for thee? 8 And 
Pharaoh’s daughter said to her, Go. And the maiden went 
and called the child’s mother. 


10Or, too many and too mighty for us 2Or, abhorred 
%That is, papyrus. * That is, bitumen. 
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word on conditions in Belgium, Serbia, Poland, and 
Armenia is given by Dr. Griffith Thomas (III, §). 

The oppression of the Hebrews is well character- 
ized, as, brought, out in the Additional Material for 
Teachers, by Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4). 

Indeed, before taking up the lesson at all, the 
“Prayer Before the Lesson” given by Mr. Howard, 
in relation to Armenian and Syrian Relief, might 
well be used in class, with the suggestion that each 
emember of the class use this prayer daily at home 
during the week. 

The great land of Egypt is described, geograph- 
ically and politically, by Dr. Griffith Thomas (I, 1). 
An invaluable sidelight is given on the third page 
of this issue, “The Glory of All Lands,” showing 
what an immense land God had promised to Abraham 
for his descendants: “Unto thy seed have | given 
this land, from the river of Egypt to the great river, 
the river Euphrates” (Gen. 15:18). Keep the mate- 


‘rial yet to appear in the series “The Glory of All 


Lands” before the class during the two weeks to 
come. 

The second section of Dr. Ellis’ teaching outline, 
on Moses, suggests four divisions of his life in this 
lesson. Moses is a wonderful type of Christ. This 
is brought out by Mr. Banks’ prophecy lesson- 
article; and more fully in the Scofield Reference 
Bible Moses is shown to be a divinely chosen deliv- 
erer; rejected by Israel he turns to the Gentiles; 
during his rejection he gained a Gentile bride: after- 
ward he again appears as ssrael’s deliverer, and is 
accepted. 

Moses went to two different schools, as is strikingly 
shown in the Illustration Round Table (2). 


The Truth That Is Golden 


Redemption is the most precious truth throughout 
the entire Bible; and the book of Exodus is a book 
of rédemption, as Mr. Banks’ prophecy article shows ; 
he “names four striking factors in this book as 
prophetic of redemption through Christ. 

A wonderful picturing of Romans 6:14 is given 
in the Lesson Cartoon this week. What a Golden 
Truth is God’s own emphasis on the word “not” in 
that verse! Let the class see this picture; then ask 
whether each one has accepted the complete deliver- 
ance offered through our Moses, Christ Jesus him- 


2 And the woman conceived, _ 


self, from the bondage and scourge and eternal 
death of the taskmaster Sin. 
Teaching Points 

The birth of the baby boy of the Hebrew parents 
‘Amram and Jochebed was perhaps the most mo- 
mentous event in the world for four hundred years 
(Mrs. Askew’s paragraph numbered 3). 

A striking illustration of the scientific accuracf of 
the Bible, verified by the Standard Oil Company, 
is given by Illustration Round Table (1). 

Temper can be true, or it can be bad. The differ- 
ence is shown in the Illustration Round Table (3). 

A baby on God’s side is mightier than a king 
against God. ‘ 

When God permits his own to suffer, it does not 
mean that he has forgotten them. 7 

To “deal wisely” from man’s standpoint is always 
to deal foolishly from God’s standpoint. Pharaoh's 
“wise” treatment of the people of God was suicidal 
folly. “Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men” (1 Cor, 1:25). 

Questions for Study and Discussion 

Is it possible that Pharaoh knew of God’s promise 
to Abram, “I will bless them that bless thee, and 
him that curseth thee will I curse”? (Gen. 12: 3.) 

Are there historical traces of any people having 
been exterminated nationally by persecution? 

Was Pharaoh’s daughter consciously disloyal to 
her father? 

What facts show that Moses was a well educated 
man? (Mr. Rogers, 3, 4.) 

; Did Moses do right or wrong in killing the Egyp- 
tian? 

How can the unfriendly attitude of the Hebrew 
toward Moses (2:14) be accounted for? 

Why did not God use Moses while at the court of 
Pharaoh to deliver the Hebrews? 

Was the cry of Israel (vs.°23, 24) actual prayer, 
or mere expression of their suffering? 

Why did God take account of the Hebrews in 
their need? 

PHILADELPHIA. 

we 
This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, A.M., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





Every lesson and teaching process is conditioned 
and determined by the aim of the teacher and 
pupil. This is called “The Law of Aim.” 











r THE aim of the teacher is to acquire the facts of 
the lesson, his first work is to read it again and 
again. He should thus saturate himself with the 
whole lesson; not merely with the portion printed 
in the lesson papers. 

It will be well to read and re-read the first two 
chapters of Exodus until this lessén begins to organ- 
ize itself in your mind in some such way as this: 


1. Israel in Egypt: fae 
Birth 
M _ } Growth 
2 MOSES?) Decision (flight) 
Marriage 


3. Israel’s Cry to God 


The next step will be to fix the facts as organ- 
ized; and_lastly to review them sufficiently to keep 
them. In fulfilling, then, the aim of mastering the 
facts of the lesson, it is well to observe these steps: 
Read; re-read; organize; learn; review. 

But the aim of the teacher cannot be accomplished, 
even in relation to the mere facts of the lesson, when 
he has acquired them for himself. As a teacher his 
aim will be to impart the facts toe his class: rather, 
let us say, to cause his class to acquire the facts for 
themselves. If the teacher has sob Banh a good 
method of mastering the lesson facts, he cannot do 
better than lead his class through the process. Merely 
telling them that you have found a good method, or 
even setting it forth in great detail, is by no means 
to attain your aim. 

It is not lost time, nor is the period too short, for 
the pupils to follow out the suggested steps right 
in the class—read; re-read; organize; learn; re- 
view. Later you may lead them to take some of 


these steps before the class hour. 
Hwuntinocpon, Pa. 
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| The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—Between the death of Joseph and 
the birth of Moses were 215 years, some think 430, 
of which nothing is known. For the dates see 
Exodus 12:40, 41; Genesis 15:13; Acts 7:6; Gal- 
atians 3: 17. it seems best to reckon the 430 years 
from the time of Abraham, thus making 215 from 
Abraham to Joseph, and 215 from Joseph to Moses; 
that is, between Genesis and Exodus. 

Date.—About 1500 or 1300 B. C. 

The Book.—The word “Exodus” means “exit,” or 
“the way out.” The keynote of the book is Redemp- 
tion, and it consists of an introduction and three 
parts: Introduction; General Preparation, chapters 
1 and 2; Part 1, Preparation for the Covenant, chap- 
ters 3 to 18; Part 2, Provision of the Covenant, chap- 
ters 19 to 34; Part 3, Perpetuation of the Covenant, 
chapters 35 to 40. Or, as Dr. Sell puts it, we may 
think of 1) The nation called, chapters 1 to 12; 
(2) The nation constituted, chapters 13 to 18; (3) 
The nation consecrated, chapters 19 to 40. 

Books for Study.—The best commentaries on 
Exodus are the volume of The Bible Commentary 
known as the Speaker’s, valuable for its information 
about Egypt (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$3 a vol.); The volume in the Pulpit Commentary 
(Funk and Wagnalls, New York, $2); and Exodus 
by Chadwick, in The Expositor’s Bible (Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York, 75 cents, net). For spiritual teach- 
ing, “Notes on Exodus,” by C. H. M. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 75 cents, net); “Egypt to 
Canaan,” by A. H. Tuttle (Methodist Book Concern, 
New York, $1); and “Out of Egypt,” by Pentecost 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 75 cents, net). 
For all matters connected with the journey of Israei, 
“From the Nile to Nebo,” by Hoskins (The Sunday 
School Times Company, $3). Two good biographies 
are “Moses, the Lawgiver,” by . M. Taylor 
(Harper & Bros., New York, $1.50), and “Moses, 
the Servant of God,” by F. B. Meyer (Revell, 75 
cents, net). 


I. The Lesson’s Main Message 


The Position (1:1-7). Israel’s stay in Egypt led 
to the transformation of the family into the nation, 
of which these verses are the summary, covering 
more than two centuries at least. The increase (v. 7) 
was doubtless due to God’s special purpose. The 
territory of Egypt, as the map shows, was a narrow 
strip on each side of the Nile, only a few miles wide, 
‘but about five hundred miles from north to south. 
It was an important and powerful kingdom from 
before the days of Abraham. Israel was at once 
safe and free to develop there. (1) 


The Persecution (vs. 8-14). The new king was 
one of the dynasty that succeeded the Shepherd kings 
who had been friendly to Joseph, but the particular 
monarch is unknown. Most writers identify him 
with Rameses II, whose mummy was found some 

ears ago by Maspero and is now in the Cairo 
tpg Others, like Orr, argue for a king of an 
earlier dynasty, the eighteenth, perhaps Amenophis 
II. The duration of the sojourn in Egypt varies 
with the interpretation of the passages quoted above. 
The fears of the Egyptians were not quite baseless, 
for the presence and growth of a separate people 
would be a peril. The precautions (v. 10) were due 
to the fact that Israel’; departure would be a loss, 
and yet self-protection was felt to be necessary. The 
outcome was forced labor (v. 11) on public works 
(1. Kings 5:13-16; 9: 20-23). (2) 

Pharaoh was the general title of a dynasty, and the 
store-cities were for the storing of grain. It is 
thought that Raamses was built by Rameses II, 
though he is equally well known for appropriating 
the work of others as for building in his own name 
(Orr, “Problem of the Old Testament,” pages 423, 
33: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1). 

ithom was discovered about forty years ago by 
Naville. It means “the abode of the god Tum” (Pa- 
Taum). 

The Protection (vs. 15-22). When this, in turn, 
proved insufficient, the Egyptian king resorted to a 
policy of race-extinction, but through the blessing 
and power of God, this, too, failed. 

The Providence (2:1-10). The order to destroy 


the new-born male children was quite in keeping . 


with the slight regard paid to child-life in those 
days, and the King’s edict seems to have been put 
forth between the birth of Aaron and Moses, his 
younger brother. The babe was healthy and attrac- 
tive, and it would be hard to hide him for long. 
Then the mother’s love thought of a device for pre- 
serving him. A chest was made of the rushes which 
grew by the side of the Nile, and it was covered 
with slime or bitumen (Gen. 11:3), with which boats 
are sometimes covered to-day. Then the baby was 
put in it and the ark hid in a thicket of reeds to 
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prevent it from floating away. The baby’s sister 
was his guardian (15:20); Num. 20:1; 26:59), 
and when the king’s daughter came, with her attend- 
ant ladies, it was not long before the ark was seen 
and the child discovered. The tears of the baby 
have rightly been said to be the simple yet provi- 
dential turning-point of all the subsequent events. 
“Moses” is from a root common to Hebrew and 
Egyptian, meaning in Hebrew “drawn out.” 

The Proof (vs. 11-14). When Moses come to 
manhood, his mother’s influence began to tell and he 
became concerned for his brethren (1:11, 12). 
An Egyptian taskmaster stirred him, and the indig- 
nation of his warm, sympathetic nature was roused. 
But his wrongful act evidently could not be hid, and 
so his interposition proved of no value. There seems 
no warrant for the charge of undue assumption. He 
meant it well, but it was wrong in itself and prema- 
ture as to time. (3) 

The Preparation (vs. 15-22). Fear of the king 
necessitated flight. Midian was a country stretching 
from the borders of Moab to the peninsula of Sinai, 
and it was near Sinai where Moses fled (v. 3:1). 
The people were descended from Keturah, Abraham’s 
second wife (Gen. 25:1, 2). Reuel was apparently 
another name of Jethro’s (Exod. 3:1). Moses was 
forty at this time (Acts 7:23), and he remained 
there another forty years. It was a long time, but 
“the keeping of sheep was the making of Moses,” 
and he learned many lessons there, as he waited, 
which were of value for his future work. 


IL. Additional Material for Teachers ° 


Exodus 5: 1 to 6:1. Hebrews II: 23-27. 

1. Exodus 1-6:1. <A description of ‘the condi- 
tion of Israel i 
able (vs.. 1-14); burdens intolerable (vs. 15-21); 
burdens endurable (5:22 to 6:1). (4) 

2. Hebrews 11: 23-27. A description of the life 
of Moses in his relation to Israel: the daring ven- 
ture (v. 23) ; the noble refusal (v. 24) ; the deliberate 
preference (v. 25); the spiritual calculation (v. 26) ; 
the magnificent courage (v. 27). ; 


Ill. The Graded Topics 


Intermediate Topic. A People in Sore Distress. 


Senior and Adult Topic. Modern Oppressions from 
which Deliverance is Needed. 


N. B.—Illustrations of modern national sore dis- 
tress can be given without any unnecessary emphasis 
on the purely political aspects of the present crisis, 
for the moral and spiritual elements are clearly seen 
in the treatment and condition of Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland and Armenia. On the last, reference should 
be made to Ambassador Morgenthau’s. remarkable 
article on. Armenian atrocities in the November 
“World’s Work,” and also in his book. God is still 
supreme, “sees” national life, and “remembers” the 
need (2: 23-25). (5) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson ° 


1. Slavery. Egypt symbolizes the world of sin, 
which brings bondage (Rom. 6:16), just as Canaan 
represents the Christian life of grace, freedom, fel- 
lowship,, joy, and blessing (Eph. 1:3; Heb. 3: 16 to 
4:3). Pharaoh stands for “the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. 4:4), and Israel in slavery is like the sinner 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” by evil. The Bible 
is full of teaching on these two points of the bondage 
of sin and.the liberty of the Gospel (see The Sun- 
day School Times, 1918, pages 165, 171). 

2. Sadness. The people realized their condition as 
crushed cad powerless, nothing availing to deliver 
them. The sinner needs to be convicted of sin (Acts 
2:37; 16:30; Rom. 7:24). Then came the cry to 
God by reason of their need (Luke 18:13). And the 
comfort was assured to them that God had seen, 
heard, known, remembered, and would deliver. So 
it is in things spiritual (Isa. 59:16; 63:5). 

3. Salvation. As we shall see in the subsequent 
lessons, God saved them. First came the plan; then 
the promise, then the pledge, then the power, and it 
was all through the Divine presence. “His presence 
is salvation” (Psa. 42:5, Hebrew and margin of King 
James Version). 


V. Leading Questions 


Why was Israel in Egypt? 

What was the value of sojourning there instead 
of returning to Palestine on Joseph’s death? 

How is the king’s change of attitude to be ex- 
plained ? 

What spirit did the parents show in hiding their 
child? (Heb. 11: 23.) 

What spiritual features are seen in Moses in view 
of ‘his training and position? (Heb. 11: 24.) 

What prompted Moses’ act? (Exod, 2: 11-14; 
Acts 7:25.) Wherein was he wrong? 

What elements in the character of Moses would 
be developed by his stay in Midian? 

How does the story illustrate’ Romans 8: 28? 
Wycutrre Co.iece, Toronto. 
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The Prophecy in This Lesson 
By Howard A. Banks 


Peds, recording the separation from Egypt 
( of the world), of God’s ple, Israel, is in 
partic a book of redemption. hen Moses made 
request to go it was to sacrifice (5:3), and this 
sacrifice of the Passover Lamb pointed forward to 
“Christ our Passover” (1 Cor. £: 7). Separation 
from the world is—in type, and through the finished 
atonement of Christ—only setsibhe by death and 
resurrection. 

Redemption in Exodus is prophetic, inasmuch as— 
_ It is wholly of God. “J am come down to de- 
eer (3:8); “God so loved the world” (John 3: 
I 


t is accomplished through a person. “And God 
said unto Moses...Say unto the children of Israel, 
I am hath sent me” (3:14); “He sent his Son” 
(John 3:16); 

It is by blood. “When I see the blood, I will pass 
over” (12:13); ‘without shedding of blood there 
is no remission” (Heb. 9: 22). 

And it is by power. “I am Jehovah, and J will” 
(6: 6-8), and “By strength of hand Jehovah brought 
us out (13:14); “Sin shall not have dominion over 
you” (Rom. 6:14). 

The lessons for this Quarter thus reveal Moses 
as a striking type of Christ. In this lesson he is 
seen divinely protected in his infancy from the king 
of Egypt’s hatred even as the greater Deliverer was 
preserved in his babyhood from King Herod’s fury. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Shoemaker’s Wax.—The children of Israel were 
fruitful ... increased abundantly ... multiplied ... 
waxed exceeding mighty (v. 7). Just climb up this 
ladder and get the view from the top. This is what 
the professor of Rhetoric calls-a fine climb-axe! Fruit 
full. Increased abundantly. Multiplied. Waxed ex- 
ceeding strong. This is always God’s idea for his 
children, in. the land of Chester in this day as well 
as in the land of Goshen in that day. But, mark 
you, at the same old price, to wit: OsrpieNce. No 
man can ever go up a high ladder unless he is level- 
headed. And the level-headed. man always “stands 
in” with the Proprietor -if he wants te go -up-in’ the 
“mill.” I have always. liked that word “waxed.” 
When I was a boy in Midway umpty years ago, the 
great “loafin’ place” was Tom Stewart’s little old 
shop. Tom was the village cobbler and philosopher. 
It was in Tom’s shop that we learned the virtues of 
wax. And “pinched” divers portions of it from 
time to time for school and other uses. When we 
wanted walnut shell shoes to stay on the cat, the 
wax would see to it. When we wanted some boy to 
stick at his desk, Tom’s wax would see to it! So 
when you are “waxed strong,” you ‘are stuck fast 
right at the top of the climb. This is exactly what 
godliness does for the man or the nation it takes to 
the top. Yes, sometimes the other kind walk right 
up the ladder, but one day something happens and 
down they come because they are not waxed exceed- 
ing strong! (Job 36:11; 1 Tim. 4:8.) 


Things Different.—A...king...who knew not 
Joseph (v. 8). What little tragedies of everyday life 
gather around this familiar text. Old Jim has worked 
for the company for years. He has given his youth, 
he has given his aye O05 he has given his brains, 
and in many a case he has given his health, to make 
the enterprise the great success it has become. The 
“old: man” knows this and highly appreciates old 
Jim. Then one day the “old man” goes, either by 
transplanting or translation, and a new “Pharaoh” 
is brought in to “hustle things.” He begins to “clean 
out the dead wood.” He has got to show the man- 
agement a thing or two. Efficiency, yes, sir; 
efficiency!” So another fellow gets old Jim’s job. 
Perhaps you have sold the Smith Manufacturing 
Company for years. You took care of them in times 
of “famine.” More than once you have shipped 
them stuff at no profit, just to keep them going, be- 
cause they were old customers. Then new manage- 
ment comes in, which has a friend in your business, 
and you lose your customer. In all the corners of 
life, high and low, there is the continual coming of 
the Pharaoh who knows not Joseph. Nobody 
escapes the hard crack of it. But what is the moral? 
Serve that Boss who never passes and who has no 
successor, The King. whose reign is everlasting. 
Remember Cardinal Wolsey’s lament. When an 
“old Jim” gives his youth, his strength, his brains, 
his health, his life, to God, no change of bosses can 
affect “old Jim.” When God is the silent partner 
in your firm, no change in your customers can affect 
you. Said Wolsey: 

“Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not-in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

—Henry VIII. 
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‘not meet this. specification? Do you 


which there are 3,000 colored children. 


POR JAN. 5 (Exod.1 114 2 


The Two F’s.—The woman... bare a 
son...a goodly child, she hid him three 


months (v.2). No wonder all the Moses | killed 


Levi family were folks of parts, with 
such a mother. When you find an able 
do-things man you almost invariably find 
back of him a woman with a head. It 
takes brains to preserve a family in 
Povertyville and Hardtimes City. I have 
hanging here in my library a rude car- 
toon of a gaunt woman seated in a chair 
with a bowl of food and surrounded by 
her family of six children. The picture 
is labeled “Heroism on Per Week. 
No Medal.” Many of our best and most} 
successful men have had just suc hero 
mothers. In my Rock Run Mission it 
has always been inspiring and interest- 

as as pa’ to see in my 
children’s get-ups the management of 
the $9 hero at home. Moses’ mother 
and all smart mothers are moved and 
upheld by.two great qualities. Two F’s, 
if you please. Faith and Fearlessness. 
God says so (Heb. 11:23). We are told 
Moses was a goodly child, and a proper 
child. Was there ever a baby that did 


think there would have been any ark 
making, any princess winning, if the 
baby had not been “goodly” and 
“proper”? Well, God is ready. to do for 
our little Moses just as he did for 
Jochebed's if you are a woman of the 
two F’s, 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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‘The IHlustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The - Sunday 
| School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. o not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
Circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invit to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offer for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Short illustrations, of from 75 to 150 words 
are greatly preferred. d will be accepted 
ahead of longer ones equally good. 


‘MMustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch oO! pt than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

The Bible’s Scientific Accuracy.— 
Daubed it with slime and with pitch 
(2:3). This verse is said to have given 
the Standard Oil Company the idea that 
oil was to be found in Egypt. This is 
reported to be the assertion of Charles 
Whitshott, geologist and oil and gas ex- 
pert for the Standard Oil Company: 
“The verse tells of the use of pitch in 
making the craft in which the babe 
Moses was set adrift. Alphant, of the 
Standard, reasoned that where there was 
pitch there was oil. I was sent to inves- 
tigate, and three wells are now in opera- 
tion, with more being developed as the 
result."—From the Springfield Republi- 
can. Sent by Rev. D. H. Strong, Ben- 
son, Vt. (1) 


A Pickaninny Preaches Christ.— 
And the maiden went (2:8). A little 
American colored girl has ministered to 
no less than 40,000 people of her own 
race in recent months. Just as in the 
case of the little captive Jewish maid 
who did so much for Naaman the leper, 
her name has not been recorded. Her 
pastor says that she mingles with the 
negroes of the Big Exodus coming from 
the South, and talks to them of Christ 
and the Church. They listen to her, and 
follow her to the church, but there is no 
building large enough that is available 
in which to accommodate her followers. 
There is one town that she visited in 





She decided that they ought to be in 
Sunday-school, and gathered 2,500 of 
them together, only to find there was no 
place for them in which to meet. Out 
of this little girl’s work, twenty-five 
Sunday-schools have sprung up en the 
doorsteps of as many dwelling-houses.— 
From Missionary News. Sent by W. J. 
Hart, D.D., Dolgeyille, N. Y. 


Moses’ Two Schocls.—And he looked 
this way and that way, and when he saw 
that there was no man, he smote ‘the 
Egyptian, and hid him im the sand 


1-25) 


the desert. Just out of the first school, 
“Moses looked this way and that,” and 

il a man. After graduation from 
the second school, Moses “endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible.” One who 
has noted this adds that Moses had at 
last learned the difference between hori- 
zontal and perpendicular vision. Have 
we entered into our privilege of heaven- 
high thinking and God’s-way doing? 
From The Sunday School Times. Sent 
by Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. (2) 


Bad Temper and True Temper.— 
He smote the Egyptian, and hid him in 
the sand (2:12). When the Shef- 
field or Birmingham workman has 
plunged the heated metal into cold 
water, he has only hardened it and made 
it more brittle. To “temper” it he must 

it to the degree known to be best 
for the particular use for which the 
metal is intended. It thus becomes less 
hard and less snappy, easier to work and 
harder to break: the excellence of all 
sharp-edged tools depends on the temper- 
Ming thus given to the metal. The heat 
into which we sometimes get, and which 
we describe as getting into a temper, is 
not of the true ong ota | at all, as 
Bishop Burnett says when he writes of 
some one: “He had a vi lence of pas- 
sion that carried him often to fits like 
madness, in which he had no temper.” 
Spiritual discipline yields a better result 
than that, a finer consistency, a more 
perfect fitness for service. ‘The symbol 
of God’s purifying and qualifying dis- 
cipline is fire, but not wild fire—From 
the United Methodist. Sent by J. A. 
Clark, Leicester, Eng. The prize for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. (3) 


When He Would Break.—They cried, 
and their cry came up unto God (2: 
23). A, simple:man who carried on 
business in Manchester, about whose in- 
tegrity certain rumors were abroad, was 
asked, “Do you never fear you will 
break?” “Ay,” said the man very em- 
phatically, “I shall break when the soth 
Psalm breaks in the 15th verse, ‘Call 
upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me’ !” 
—From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Leicester, Eng. 


Worms and Stars.—He will save the 
children of the needy, And will break in 
pieces: the oppressor (Golden Text). “I 
was comforted to read the other day, 
and I put it down, what was said by a 
great old preacher of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the year 1645, when things 
were . looking rather black for free- 
dom... ‘It is great folly to fear that.any 
man, that all the worms in the earth, 
can stop the progress of the stars in the 
firmament.’ A great saying!”—From an 
address delivered by Lloyd George in 
Edinburgh, and reported in the British 
Weekly. Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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| From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Heavenly 
Father, bless the babies in the world, 
Armenian and Syrian and Jewish, and all, 
who are in danger of death from floods of 
persecution and from the death sentence of 
cruel famine. Save their older sisters and 
brothers, too; and guide their lives, as they 
grow up, into real leadership for Jesus 
Christ. Do not forget their parents, and help 
the Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
to raise the $30,000,000 they are asking, to 
provide food and clothing for the needy mil- 
lions. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—‘“Let’s do the wise 
thing.” That was the Egyptian notion 
about the troublesome Hebrews. “Let’s 
be forehanded about them, and knock 
the spirit out of them.” And that was 
wisdom! Well, worldly wisdom is often 
just as. blind as that. And when a 
modern nation thinks it can hammer the 
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and a righteous cause, that nation is as 
“wise” as the Egyptians were. But how 
is it when you are alone, without that 
sense of shoulder-touch with others? Do 
you endure for Jesus’ sake? Can you 
stand the laughter of those who don’t 
agree with pret Do you cave in under 
that sort of pressure? Thank God, we 
can endure in his strength! Let’s ask 
him to enable us to do that, through 
thick and thin. 


At SEA oN TRANSPORT. 
% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“O could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 
“Every cloud has a silver lining.” 
“When morning gilds the skies.” 

“A shelter in the time of storm.” 

“Does Jesus care?” 

“He is able to deliver thee.” 

“Lead kindly light.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture. “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Psalm 72 : 1-14 (152 : 1-4). 
Psalm 2: 1-12 (3: 1-3). 
Psalm 107 : 4-16 (219 : 1-3). 
Psalm 79 : 4-13 (163 :.1-3). 
Psalm 44 : 1-26 (103 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner ° 


ESSON Teracuinc.—God loves and 
cares for his children, 

Notes.—During this quarter Moses 
and Joshua will be added to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacéb, and Joseph, about whom 
we studied before Christmas. Many in- 
teresting stories are presented. Chil- 
dren love to-day’s story of the baby 
Moses. This may be simply illustrated 
on the sand-board. 

Introduction and Review—When Jo- 
seph was sold and carried to Egypt no- 
body thought tlrat his father and eleven 
brothers would ever live there. Twenty 
years passed, then because of famine his 
brothers came to buy food. Afterward 
they and their children and Jacob 
moved to Egypt to live. There were 
more than seventy people: among them, 

Their families, their flocks, and herds 
grew larger until they became great and 
wealthy. Years went by until Jacob, Jo- 
seph, and all his brothers died in Egypt. 
At last-among the many thousands of 
these Children of Israel there were none 
who had ever lived in the land which 
God had promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. They seemed almost satis- 
fied to. stay in Egypt. 

Another Pharaoh’ became king, who 
did not remember Joseph. He saw the 
Hebrew people growing stronger and 
filling the land. He-feared that they 
might feel strong enough some day to 
join his enemies and fight for freedom 
and move away to their Promised Land. 

King Pharaoh decided to make them 
slaves, and set taskmasters over them to 
make them build great store-cities for 
Vis treasures. The hard work of mak- 
ing brick and mortar, building store- 
houses, or working in the fields, seemed 
to make the people grow stronger. King 
Pharaoh feared them and ordered that 
the boy babies should be destroyed at 
birth, but the kind nurses saved: them. 
Then Pharaoh ordered that little boy 
babies should be thrown into the river 
(Exod. 1:22). Of course, the Hebrews 
planned to save their baby boys. 


Lesson Story.—In one Hebrew home 
lived Amram and Jochebed, the father 
and mother, and two children: Miriam, 
ten years old, and little brother Aaron, 
who was three. He was safe because 
he was no longer a baby. When a baby 
brother was born they all began to plan 
to care for him so that King Pharaoh 
would never know he was there. 

For three months: he slept a great 
deal, so it was easy to hide him. As he 
cried or called louder they had to plan 
a new way to save him. Miriam and 
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her mother gathered tall, strong grasses, 
and wove them into a basket-boat, then 
covered every crack with pitch so that 
it could not leak. They laid something 
soft inside, then put their dear baby in 


cover. Gently they carried it to the 
-tafest place they knew, and laid it 
among the tall grasses at the edge of the 
river. The mother surely pre and 
believed, “The Lord, Jehovah, will help 
me ” 


Miriam stayed near to watch. She 
heard footsteps and saw Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the beautiful princess, coming 
to bathe. When the princess spied the 
strange basket she sent her maids to 
bring it. Miriam saw her open the bas- 
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Teaching the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of 
“The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





Connection.—Between the death of Joseph and 
the birth of Moses were 215 years, some think 430, 
of which nothing is known. For the dates see 
Exodus 12:40, 41; Genesis 15:13; Acts 7:6; Gal- 
atians 3:17. it seems best to reckon the 430 years 
from the time of Abraham, thus making 215 from 
Abraham to Joseph, and 215 from Joseph to Moses ; 
that is, between Genesis and Exodus. 

Date.—About 1500 or 1300 B. C. 

The Book.—The word “Exodus” means “exit,” or 
“the way out.” The keynote of the book is Redemp- 
tion, and it consists of an introduction and three 
parts: Introduction; General Preparation, chapters 
1 and 2; Part 1, Preparation for the Covenant, chap- 
ters 3 to 18; Part 2, Provision of the Covenant, chap- 
ters 19 to 34; Part 3, Perpetuation of the Covenant, 
chapters 35 to 40. Or, as Dr. Sell puts it, we may 
think of (1) The nation called, chapters 1 to 12; 
(2) The nation constituted, chapters 13 to 18; (3) 
The nation consecrated, chapters 19 to 40. 

Books for Study.—The best commentaries on 
Exodus are the volume of The Bible Commentary 
known as the Speaker’s, valuable for its information 
about Egypt (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$3 a vol.); The volume in the Pulpit Commentary 
(Funk and Wagnalls, New York, $2); and Exodus 
by Chadwick, in The Expositor’s Bible (Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York, 75 cents, net). For spiritual teach- 
ing, “Notes on Exodus,” by C. H. M. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York, 75 cents, net); “Egypt to 
Canaan,” by A. H. Tuttle (Methodist Book Concern, 
New York, $1); and “Out of Egypt,” by Pentecost 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 75 cents, net). 
For all matters connected with the journey of Israel, 
“From the Nile to Nebo,” by Hoskins (The Sunday 
School Times Company, $3). Two = biographies 
are “Moses, the Lawgiver,” by . M. Taylor 
(Harper & Bros., New York, $1.50), and “Moses, 
the Servant of God,” by F. B. Meyer (Revell, 75 
cents, net). 


I. The Lesson’s Main Message 


The Position (1:1-7). Israel’s stay in Egypt led 
to the transformation of the family into the nation, 
of which these verses are the summary, covering 
more than two centuries at least. The increase (v. 7) 
was doubtless due to God’s special purpose. The 
territory of Egypt, as the map shows, was a narrow 
strip on each side of the Nile, only a few miles wide, 
but about five hundred miles from north to south. 
It was an important and powerful kingdom from 
before the days of Abraham. Israel was at once 
safe and free to develop there. (1) 


The Persecution (vs. 8-14). The new king was 
one of the dynasty that succeeded the Shepherd kings 
who had been friendly to Joseph, but the particular 
monarch is unknown. Most writers identify him 
with Rameses II, whose mummy was found some 
ears ago by Maspero and is now in the Cairo 
Meneten, Others, like Orr, argue for a king of an 
earlier dynasty, the eighteenth, perhaps Amenophis 
II. The duration of the sojourn in Egypt varies 
with the interpretation of the passages quoted above. 
The fears of the Egyptians were not quite baseless, 
for the presence and growth of a separate people 
would be a peril. The precautions (v. 10) were due 
to the fact that Israel’, departure would be a loss, 
and yet self-protection was felt to be necessary. The 
outcome was forced labor (v. 11) on public works 
(1 Kings 5: 13-16; 9: 20-23). (2) 

Pharaoh was the general title of a dynasty, and the 
store-cities were for the storing of grain. It is 
thought that Raamses was built by Rameses II, 
though he is equally well known for appropriating 
the work of others as for building in his own name 
(Orr, “Problem of the Old Testament,” pages 423, 
33, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1). 

ithom was discovered about forty years ago by 
Naville. It means “the abode of the god Tum” (Pa- 
Taum). 


The Protection (vs. 15-22). When this, in turn, 
proved insufficient, the Egyptian king resorted to a 
policy of race-extinction, but through the blessing 
and power of God, this, too, failed. 

The Providence (2:1-10). The order to destroy 
the new-born male children was quite in keeping 
with the slight regard paid to child-life in those 
days, and the King’s edict seems to have been put 
forth between the birth of Aaron and Moses, his 
younger brother. The babe was healthy and attrac- 
tive, and it would be hard to hide him for long. 
Then the mother’s love thought of a device for pre- 
— him. A chest was made of the rushes which 
grew by the side of the Nile, and it was covered 
with slime or bitumen (Gen. 11:3), with which boats 
are sometimes covered to-day. Then the baby was 
put in it and the ark hid in a thicket of reeds to 
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prevent it from floating away. The baby’s sister 
was his guardian (15:20); Num. 20:1; 26:59), 
and when the king’s da r came, with her attend- 
ant ladies, it was not long before the ark was seen 
and the child discovered. The tears of the baby 
have rightly been said to be the simple yet provi- 
dential turning-point of all the subs t events. 
“Moses” is from a root common to Hebrew and 
Egyptian, meaning in Hebrew “drawn out.” 

The Proof (vs. 11-14). When Moses come to 
manhood, his mother’s influence began to tell and he 
became concerned for his brethren (1:11, 12). 
An Egyptian taskmaster stirred him, and the indig- 
nation of his warm, sympathetic nature was roused. 
But his wrongful act evidently could not be hid, and 
so his interposition proved of no value. There seems 
no warrant for the charge of undue assumption. He 
meant it well, but it was wrong in itself and prema- 
ture as to time. (3) 


The se (vs. 15-22). Fear of the king 
necessitated flight. Midian was a country stretching 
from the borders of Moab to the peninsula of Sinai, 
and it was near Sinai where Moses fled (v. 3:1). 
The people were descended from Keturah, Abraham’s 
second wife (Gen. 25:1, 2). Reuel was apparently 
another name of Jethro’s (Exod. 3:1). Moses was 
forty at this time (Acts 7:23), and he remained 
there another forty years. It was a long time, but 
“the keeping of sheep was the making of Moses,” 
and he learned many lessons there, as he waited, 
which were of value for his future work. 


Il. Additional Material for Teachers 


Exodus 5: 1 to 6:1. Hebrews II: 23-27. 


1. Exodus '¥ 1-6:1. A description of ‘the condi- 
tion of Israel in their bondage: burdens innumer- 


able (vs. 1-14); burdens intolerable _ 15-21); 
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burdens endurable (5:22 to 6:1). 

2. Hebrews 11: 23-27. A description of the life 
of Moses in his relation to Israel: the daring ven- 
ture (v. 23) ; the noble refusal (v. 24) ; the deliberate 
preference (v. 25); the spiritual calculation (v. 26) ; 
the magnificent courage (v. 27). ‘ 


Ill. The Graded Topics 


Intermediate Topic. A People in Sore Distress. 

Senior and Adult Topic. Modern Oppressions from 
which Deliverance is Needed. 

N. B.—Illustrations of modern national sore dis- 
tress can be given without any unnecessary emphasis 
on the purely political aspects of the present crisis, 
for the moral and spiritual elements are clearly seen 
in the treatment and condition of Belgium, Serbia, 
Poland and Armenia. On the last, reference should 
be made to Ambassador Morgenthau’s. remarkable 
article on Armenian atrocities in the November 
“World’s Work,” and also in his book. God is still 
supreme, “sees” national life, and “remembers” the 
need (2: 23-25). (5) 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson ° 


1. Slavery. Egypt symbolizes the world of sin, 
which brings bondage (Rom. 6:16), just as Canaan 
represents the Christian life of grace, freedom, fel- 
lowship, joy, and blessing (Eph. 1:3; Heb. 3: 16 to 
4:3). Pharaoh stands for “the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. 4:4), and Israel in slavery is like the sinner 
“cribbed, cabined, and confined” by evil. The Bible 
is full of teaching on these two points of the bondage 
of sin and the liberty of the Gospel (see The Sun- 
day School Times, 1918, pages 165, 171). 

2. Sadness. The people realized their condition as 
crushed cad powerless, nothing availing to deliver 
them. The sinner needs to be convicted of sin (Acts 
2:37; 16:30; Rom. 7:24). Then came the cry to 
God by reason of their need (Luke 18:13). And the 
comfort was assured to them that God had seen, 
heard, known, remembered, and would deliver. So 
it is in things spiritual (Isa. 59: 16; 63:5). 

3. Salvation. As we shall see in the subsequent 
lessons, God saved them. First came the plan; then 
the promise, then the pledge, then the power, and it 
was all through the Divine presence. “His presence 
is salvation” (Psa. 42:5, Hebrew and margin of King 
James Version). 


V. Leading Questions 

Why was Israel in Egypt? 

What was the value of sojourning there instead 
of returning to Palestine on Joseph’s death? 

How is the king’s change of attitude to be ex- 
plained? 

What spirit did the parents show in hiding their 
child? (Heb. 11: 23.) 

What spiritual features are seen in Moses in view 
of ‘his training and position? (Heb. 11: 24.) 

What prompted Moses’ act? (Exod. 2:11-14; 
Acts 7:25.) Wherein was he wrong? 

What elements in the character of Moses would 
be developed by his stay in Midian? 

How does the story illustrate‘ Romans 8:28? 
Wrveurre Coiece, Toronto. 
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The Prophecy in This Lesson 
By Howard A. Banks 
Pes, recording the separation from 


( of the world), of God’s ple, Israel, is in 


particular a book of redemption. hen Moses made 
request to go it was to sacrifice (5:3), and this 
sacrifice of the Passover Lamb pointed forward to 
“Christ our Passover” {1 Cor. 5: 7). Separation 
from the world is—in type, and through the finished 
atonement of Christ—only sotelbhe “by death and 
resurrection. 

Redemption in Exodus is prophetic, inasmuch as— 
_ It is wholly of God. “J am come down to de- 
al (3:8); “God so loved the world” (John 3: 
I 


It is accomplished through a person. “And God 
said unto Moses...Say unto the children of Israel, 
I am hath sent me” (3:14); “He sent his Son” 


(John 3: 16) ; 

It is by blood. “When I see the blood, I will pass 
over” (12:13); “without shedding of blood there 
is no remission” (Heb. 9: 22). 

And it is by power. “I am Jehovah, and J will” 
(6:6-8), and “By strength of hand Jehovah brought 
us out (13:14); “Sin shall not have dominion over 
you” (Rom. 6: 14). 

The lessons for this Quarter thus reveal Moses 
as a striking type of Christ. In this lesson he is 
seen divinely protected in his infancy from the king 
of Egypt’s hatred even as the greater Deliverer was 
preserved in his babyhood from King Herod’s fury. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Shoemaker’s Wax.—The children of Israel were 
fruitful ... increased abundantly ... multiplied ... 
waxed exceeding mighty (v. 7). Just climb up this 
ladder and get the view from the top. This is what 
the professor of Rhetoric calls-a fine climb-axe! Fruit 
full. Increased abundantly. Multiplied. Waxed ex- 
ceeding strong. This is always God’s idea for his 
children, in. the land of Chester in this day as well 
as in the land of Goshen in that day. But, mark 
you, at the same old price, to wit: Osrpience. No 
man can ever go up a high ladder unless he is level- 
headed. And the level-headed man always “stands 
in” with the Proprietor if he wants te go -up-in the 
“mill.” I have always. liked that word “waxed.” 
When I was a boy in Midway umpty years ago, the 
great “loafin’ place” was Tom Stewart’s little old 
shop. Tom was the village cobbler and philosopher. 
It was in Tom’s shop that we learned the virtues of 
wax. And “pinched” divers portions of it from 
time to time for school and other uses. When we 
wanted walnut shell shoes to stay on the cat, the 
wax would see to.it. When we wanted some boy to 
stick at his desk, Tom’s wax would see to it! So 
when you are “waxed strong,” you are stuck fast 
right at the fop of the climb. This is exactly what 
godliness does for the ‘man or the nation it takes to 
the top. Yes, sometimes the other kind walk right 
up the ladder, but one day something happens and 
down they come because they are not waxed exceed- 
ing strong! (Job 36:11; 1 Tim. 4:8.) 


Things Different.—A...king...who knew not 
Joseph (v. 8). What little tragedies of everyday life 
gather around this familiar text. Old Jim has worked 
for the company for years. He has given his youth, 
he has given his aye er, he has given his brains, 
and in many a case he has given his health, to make 
the enterprise the great success it has become. The 
“old: man” knows this and highly appreciates old 
Jim. Then one day the “old man” goes, either by 
transplanting or translation, and a new “Pharaoh” 
is brought in to “hustle things.” He begins to “clean 
out the dead wood.” He has got to show the man- 
agement a thing or two. “Efficiency, yes, sir; 
efficiency!” So another fellow gets old Jim’s job. 
Perhaps you have sold the Smith Manufacturing 
Company for years. You took care of them in times 
of “famine.” More than once you have shipped 
them stuff at no profit, just to keep them going, be- 
cause they were old customers. Then new manage- 
ment comes in, which has a friend in your business, 
and you lose your customer. In all the corners of 
life, high and low, there is the continual coming of 
the Pharaoh who knows not Joseph. Nobody 
escapes the hard crack of it. But what is the moral? 
Serve that Boss who never passes and who has no 
successor. The King. whose reign ‘is everlasting. 
Remember Cardinal Wolsey’s lament. When an 
“old Jim” gives his youth, his strength, his brains, 
his health, his life, to God, no change of bosses can 
affect “old Jim.” When God is the silent partner 
in your firm, no change in your customers can affect 
you. Said Wolsey: 


“Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would notin mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

—Henry VIII. 
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| AUBSSON-FOR JAN. §(Exod.1 124 2 125) 


The Two F’s.—The woman... bare a 
son...a goodly child, she hid him three 
months (v.2). No wonder all the Moses. 
Levi family were folks of parts, with 
such a mother. When you find an able 
do-things man you almost invariably find 
back of him a woman with a head. It 
takes brains to preserve a family in 
Povertyville and Hardtimes City. I have 
hanging here in my library a rude car- 
toon of a gaunt woman seated in a chair 
with a bowl of food and surrounded by 
her family of six children. The picture 
is labeled “Heroism on Per Week. 
No Medal.” Many of our best and most 
successful men have had just. . hero 
mothers. In my Rock Run Mission it 
has always been inspiring and interest- 

as as pa to see in my 
children’s get-ups the management of 
the $9 hero at home. Moses’ mother 
and all smart mothers are ‘moved and 
upheld by.two great qualities. Two F’s, 
if you please. Faith and Fearlessness. 
God says so (Heb. 11:23). We are told 
Moses was a goodly child, and a proper 
child. Was there ever a baby that did 
‘not meet this. specification? Do you 
think there would have been any ark 
making, any princess winning, if the 
baby had not been “goodly” and 
“proper”? Well, God is ready to do for 
our little Moses just as he did for 
ochebed’s if you are a woman of the 
two F’s, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
| School Times three full months in advance 
later 

not 


i 


of the date of the lesson. If comin 
they mag not be considered at all. C 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 


Short illustrations, of from 75 to 150 words. 
are greatly preferred. suey will be accepted 
ahead of longer ones equally good. 


‘ Mustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch of pt than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 

The Bible’s Scientific Accuracy.— 
Daubed it with slime and with pitch 
(2:3). This verse is said to have given 
the Standard Oil Company the idea that 
oil was to be found in Egypt. This is 
reported to be the assertion of Charles 
Whitshott, geologist and oil and gas ex- 
pert for the Standard Oil Company: 
‘The verse tells of the use of pitch in 
making the craft in which the babe 
Moses was set adrift. Alphant, of the 
Standard, reasoned that where there was 
pitch there was oil. I was sent to inves- 
tigate, and three wells are now in opera- 
tion, with more being developed as theg 
result.".—From the Springfield Republi- 
can. Sent by Rev. D. H. Strong, Ben- 
son, Vt. (1) 


A Pickaninny Preaches Christ.— 
And the maiden went (2:8). A little 
American colored girl has ministered to 
no less than 40,000 people of her own 
race in recent months. Just as in the 
case of the little captive Jewish maid 
who did so much for Naaman the leper, 
her name has not been recorded. Her 
pastor says that she mingles with the 
negroes of the Big Exodus coming from 
the South, and talks to them of Christ 
and the Church. They listen to her, and 
follow her to the church, but there is no 
building large enough that is available 
in which to accommodate her followers. 
There is one town that she visited in 
which there are 3,000 colored children. 
She decided that they ought to be in 
Sunday-school, and gathered 2,500 of 
them together, only to find there was no 
place for them in which to meet. Out 
of this little girl’s work, twenty-five 
Sunday-schools have sprung up on the 
doorsteps of as many dwelling-houses.— 
From Missionary News. Sent by W. J. 
Hart, D.D., Dolgeyille, N. Y.’ 


Moses’ Two Schools.—A ind he looked 
this way and that way, and when he saw 
that there was no man, he smote ‘the 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand 





fing thus given to the metal. 





the desert. Just out of the first school, 
“Moses looked this way and that,” and 
killed a man. After graduation from 
the second school, Moses “endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible.” One who 
has noted this adds that Moses had at 
last learned the difference between hori- 
zontal and perpendicular vision. Have 
we entered into our privilege of heaven- 
high thinking and God’s-way doing? 
From The Sunday School Times. Sent 
by Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. (2) 


Bad Temper and True Temper.— 
He smote the Egyptian, and hid him in 
the sand (2: it When the Shef- 
field or Birmingham workman has 
plunged the heated metal into cold 
water, he has only hardened it and made 
it more brittle. To “temper” it he must 
re it to the degree known to be best 
for the particular use for which the 
metal is intended. It thus becomes less 
hard and less snappy, easier to work and 
harder to break: the excellence of all 
sharp-edged tools depends on the temper- 
The heat 
into which we sometimes get, and which 
we describe as getting into a temper, is 
not of the true ogee | at all, as 
Bishop Burnett says when he writes of 
some one: “He had a vi lence of pas- 
sion that carried him often to fits like 
madness, in which he had no temper.” 
Spiritual discipline yields a better result 
than that, a finer consistency, a more 
perfect fitness for service. ‘The symbol 
of God’s purifying and qualifying dis- 
cipline is fire, but not wild fire—From 
the United Methodist. Sent by J. A. 
Clark, Leicester, Eng. The prise for this 
week is awarded to this illustration. (3) 


When He Would Break.—Thicy cried, 
and their cry came up unto God (2: 
23). A, simple:man who carried on 
business in Manchester, about whose in- 
tegrity certain rumors were abroad, was 
asked, “Do you never fear you will 
break?” “Ay,” said the man very em- 
phatically, “I shall break when the soth 
Psalm breaks in the 15th verse, ‘Call 
upon me in the day of trouble: I will 
deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me’ !” 
—From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Leicester, Eng. 


Worms and Stars.—He will save the 
children of the needy, And will break in 
pieces: the oppressor (Golden Text). “I 
was comforted to read the other day, 
and I put it down, what was said by a 
great old preacher of the Presbyterian 
Church in the year 1645, when things 
were . looking rather black for free- 
dom... ‘It is great folly to fear that-any 
man, that all the worms in the earth, 
can stop the progress of the stars in the 
firmament.’ A great saying!”’—From an 
address delivered by Lloyd George in 
Edinburgh, and reported in the British 
Weekly. Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 
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| From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Heavenly 
Father, bless the babies in the world, 
Armenian and Syrian and Jewish, and all, 
who are in danger of death from floods of 
persecution and from the death sentence of 
cruel famine. Save their older sisters and 
brothers, too; and guide their lives, as they 
grow up, into real leadership for Jesus 
Christ. Do not forget their parents, and help 
the Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
to raise the $30,000,000 they are asking, to 
provide food and clothing for the needy mil- 
lions. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—‘“Let’s do the wise 
thing.” That was the Egyptian notion 
about the troublesome Hebrews. “Let’s 
be forehanded about them, and knock 
the spirit out of them.” And that was 
wisdom! Well, worldly wisdom is often 
just as. blind as that. And when a 
modern nation thinks it can hammer the 
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(2:12). Moses went to two. schools, 


*~Pharaoh’s court and the back side of 





spirit out of nations that are bound to- 
gether by a common purpose of justice 
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and a righteous cause, that nation is as 
“wise” as the Egyptians were. But how 
is it when you are alone, without that 
sense of shoulder-touch with others? Do 
you endure for Jesus’ sake? Can you 
stand the laughter of those who don’t 
agree with pant Do you cave in under 
that sort o 

can endure in his strength! Let’s ask 
him to enable us to do that, through 
thick and thin. 


At SEA on TRANSPORT. 
% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“O could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 
“Every cloud has a silver lining.” 
“When morning gilds the skies.” 

“A shelter in the time of storm.” 

“Does Jesus care?” 

“He is able to deliver thee.” 

“Lead kindly light.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
rical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture. 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Psalm 72: 1-14 (152 : 1-4). 
Psalm 2: 1-12 (3: 1-3). 
Psalm 107 : 4-16 (219 : 1-3). 
Psalm 79 : 4-13 (163 :.1-3). 
Psalm 44 : 1-26 (103 : 1-3). 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner ' 
ESSON Teacuinc.—God loves and 


cares for his children, 

Notes.—During this quarter Moses 
and Joshua will be added to Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacéb, and Joseph, about whom 
we studied before Christmas. Many in- 
teresting stories are presented. Chil- 
dren love to-day’s story of the baby 
Moses. This may be simply illustrated 
en the sand-board. 

Introduction and Review—When Jo- 
seph was sold and carried to Egypt no- 
body thought that his father and eleven 
brothers would ever live there. Twenty 
years passed, then because of famine his 
brothers came to buy food. Afterward 
they and their children and Jacob 
moved to Egypt to live. There were 
more than seventy people: among them. 

Their families, their flocks, and herds 
grew larger until they became great and 
wealthy. Years went by until Jacob, Jo- 
seph, and all his brothers died in Egypt. 
At last among the many thousands of 
these Children of Israel there were none 
who had ever lived in the land which 
God had promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. They seemed almost satis- 
fied to stay in Egypt. 

Another Pharaoh became king, who 
did not remember Joseph. He saw the 
Hebrew people growing stronger and 
filling the land. He-feared that they 
might feel strong enough some day to 
join his enemies and fight for freedom 
and move away to their Promised Land. 

King Pharaoh decided to make them 
slaves, and set taskmasters over them to 
make them build great store-cities for 
dis treasures. The hard work of mak- 
ing brick and mortar, building store- 
houses, or working in the fields, seemed 
to make the people grow stronger. King 
Pharaoh feared them and ordered that 
the boy babies should be destroyed at 
birth, but the kind nurses saved- them. 
Then Pharaoh ordered that little boy 
babies should be thrown into the river 
(Exod. 1:22). Of course, the Hebrews 
planned to save their baby boys. 

Lesson Story.—In one Hebrew home 
lived Amram and Jochebed, the father 
and mother, and two children: Miriam, 
ten years old, and little brother Aaron, 
who was three. He was safe because 
he was no longer a baby. When a baby 
brother was born they all began to plan 
to care for him so that King Pharaoh 
would never know he was there. 

For three months: he slept a great 
deal, so it was easy to hide him. As he 
cried or called louder they had -to plan 
a new way to save him. Miriam and 


pressure? Thank God, we | 
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her mother gathered tall, strong grasses, 
and wove them into a basket-boat, then 
covered every crack with pitch so that 
it could not leak. They laid something 
soft inside, then put their dear baby in 
this strange basket bed and shut the 
cover. Gently they carried it to the 
safest place they knew, and laid it 
among the tall grasses at the edge of the 
river. The mother surely pares and 
believed, “The Lord, Jehovah, will help 
me.” 

Miriam stayed near to watch. She 
heard footsteps and saw Pharaoh's 
daughter, the beautiful princess, coming 
to bathe. When the princess spied the 
strange basket she sent her maids to 
bring it. Miriam saw her open the bas- 





The Little Jetts 
Teaching the Lesson 


By Wade C. Smith 
Author of 
“The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 
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ket and find the dear baby, who cried to 
see. strange faces, 

As Miriam stepped nearer she heard 
the kind princess say, “This is one of the 
Hebrew babies.” She loved him and 
wanted to save him. Miriam said, “May 
I find a Hebrew nurse for the baby?” 
When the princess said yes, Miriam 
hurried to bring the baby’s own mother. 
The princess said, “Take this child away 
and nurse it for me and I will give thee 
thy wages.” The princess named him 
Moses ause she drew him out of the 
water. 

(Picture the happy family.) When 
Moses grew old enough, his mother 
took him to live in the palace with the 
princess, where he could be taught and 
trained as her son. Sing, “How strong 
and sweet my Father’s care.” 

After the Story—Because the lives of 
many soldiers have been in great. dan- 

er, we have been glad to give to the 

ed Cross and to buy Thrift Stamps. 
Because the Armenian and Syrian chil- 
dren and their parents have suffered so 
much, because cruel and wicked rulers 
ordered that they should be killed, we 
are glad that some of them have been 
poo 4 and that we could have a share 
in sending a large Christmas offering 
to save them from famine and to help 
them to get back to their homes. (If 
your class has had no part in this great 
work, plan for a generous offering at an 
early date. Some Primary Departments 
support a French or Belgian orphan.) 


Peoria, ILI 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

1. The condition of Israel in Egypt at . 
Joseph's death. 

a. Their children, in slavery, after his 
death. 

3, Their coming deliverer. 

4. Their true deliverer. 











T will be needful to take a backward 

look; for the benefit of a clear con- 
nection, before going forward with the 
lessons of this quarter. Perhaps the 
teacher can do this bit of rapid review 
work more successfully than any of the 
girls, to whom may well be assigned the 
other three sections of the class. discus- 
sion. 

1. This review should cover at least 
these essentials: The arrival in Egypt 


of the entire family of Jacob, to be| 


saved from famine by the kindness and 
power of Joseph while he was chief 


‘ ruler of the great nation; the cordial 


reception and generous treatment of 
these visitors by the Pharaoh then 
reigning; their settlement in a favored 
corner of this fertile land and amazing 
prosperity therein; the death of Jacob, 
and then of Joseph, both of whom ex- 
acted solemn promises from their own 
eople that they should be buried in the 
and of their forefathers, Abraham and 
Isaac, remembering God’s covenant 
surely to bring them thither again. 

2. Both the cause and character of the 
final condition of slavery of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt are clearly set forth in 
Exodus 1:7-14. Even our young girls 
(who are studying history) can see that 
these people held “the balance of 
power,” and so were feared by the rul- 
ers of Egypt, lest at some opportunity 
they should join the enemies of their 
oppressors and so effect their liberation. 
So, of course, this “new king who knew 
not Joseph” did not hesitate to use:ex- 
tremes of cruelty in order to prevent 
their increase, 

Let us teach our girls to appreciate 
the classic expressions found all 
through the Pentateuch, marking them 
in their Bibles—expressions so often 
used that they are seldom recognized as 

uotations from these old, old books. 


hat more vivid description could be 


phrased to portray the misery of the 
enslaved Israelites than their masters 
“made their lives bitter with hard ser- 
vice”? 

3.. But God was within this shadow of 
wrong and cruelty, “keeping watch 





above his own,” as he always is, and 


their great deliverer was coming. Few 
knew of it and none thought of the 
birth of the httle:son of Amram and 
Jochebed as the most momentous event 
for four hundred years, nor could any 
of the participants in the plan for sav- 
ing this precious bit of humanity from 
the early death designed for him know 
how wonderfully God was using them 
to make all things work together for 
good for this baby and his race. 

Here is a fine thought for our girls 
and, as well, for ourselves,—that God 
can and does use such ordinary things 
as a mother’s love, a sister’s devotion 
and quick wit, a woman’s pity for a cry- 
ing baby, just as really as he honored 
that mother’s faith in his power to save 
her baby boy from the dangers of the 
river and the wrath of the king. Doubt- 
less in the long after years, when God 
was working such marvels through 
Moses, Miriam realized that her loving 
willingness to help her mother that day 
was a service accepted of God in his 
plan to liberate her people; but the little 
twelve-year-old girl who ran on willing 
feet to call a nurse for the princess only 
knew that she was obeying her mother 
and caring for her baby brother. 

Brief ~attentian should be given to 
Moses’ preparation as a leader while in 
the Pharaoh’s palace, being nourished as 
the princess’ own son and instructed in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians (Acts 
7: 21-23) until at forty it came into his 
heart to visit his. brethren, after which 
time he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
share ill-treatment with the people of 
God than to continue in the life of lux- 
ury and pleasure in the palace. Leave 
his first attempt at serving them for the 
next lesson, but turn last to point four 
for a closing thought. 

4. Read Exodus 2:23-25, noting the 
emphasis there on God’s diréct hand in 
the deliverance of the Israelites. It 
was God to whom their cry came up, 
God who saw, God who heard, God who 
took knowledgé, God who remembered 
—God who. was, their true deliverer, 
though by the hand of-Moses. “He will 
save the children of the needy.” 


Home Study 


Read Psalm 105, Acts 7, and He- 
brews 11 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View * 
By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


Beginning: Where great men come 
from. 
Discussion: How the Israelites be- 


came slaves; Moses’ parents; his rescue 
from death; his education; his unselfish 
choice. 

Main points: What we owe to mother; 
need of an education; duty of siding with 
the oppressed. 

Illustrations: Washington and Lin- 








coln; unlicensed dogs; deported Belgians, 








6 HAT is necessary to produce a 

Wit leader of men?” asked 
teacher for a starter, : 

“Poor but honest parents,” answered 
Bumps. So we debated that for a while 
and decided it was often true, but not 
always. When Bumps named Lincoln, 
Bert spoke of ashington, whose 
folks were well fixed. 
finally decided that God’s purpose was 
more important than the surroundings, 
and that God has many ways of pro- 
ducing character. This lesson was 
about the world’s greatest liberator, 
Moses, who was born poor, but grew up 
in a heathen palace and became head of 
the Hebrew nation. 

Fred told how the Hebrews, who for 
a while had such a ‘soft snap in Egypt, 
finally got in bad. Several generations 
after Joseph a king came to the throne 
who didn’t see why he should let this 
alien nation live on the best of his land, 
and some day perhaps rise and capture 
the country. So he interned them, and 
made them work in the brick-yards. 
From then on they were slaves, like the 
Belgians deported to Germany, (1) 

After a long time God was ready to 
raise up a deliverer, and began with his 
parents. Carl gave their names from 
Exodus 6:20, and Bulldog told how the 
baby was. saved from death. 

“The Egyptian Kaiser was afraid his 
slaves would get. too many for him,” 
said Bulldog, “so he had the police take 
all the boy babies, as soon as. they. were 
born, and shoot them.as they shoot dogs 
without a tag., Mrs. Amram kept her 
baby hid in the closet as long as she 
dared. Then when she knew the cop on 
that beat was getting suspicious, she 
fixed up a water-tight basket, tucked 


The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 
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“Sin shall not have 


dominion over you.’ 
Rom.6:/4. 
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“Behold, the Lorp’s 
hand is not shortened, 


that it cannot save.” | 
Isaish 59:1. 
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So teacher } 





the baby in it, and slipped out at night 
to leave him where he would be picked 
up by Miss Pharaoh. (2) 

“She didn’t put him on the palace 
step. She was too slick for that. She 
hid him in the weeds by the bathing 
beach, where the princess would see him 
when she came down for a morning dip, 
and where she would hate to leave him 
for the crocodiles. Wasn't that a clever 
way to work on a woman’s sympathy? 
And it worked out just that way. Miss 
Pharaoh saw the basket, was sorry for 
the little kid ~when he cried for his 
mother, and when sister Miriam strolled 
along and asked if ‘she didn’t want to 
hire a nurse, she fell for it and hired 
Mrs, Amram to care of her own 
baby, and after that of course the cop 
didn’t dare touch him.” 

Teacher said none of us know how 
much we owe to our mothers’ plans and 
prayers for us. We have all been saved 
from death by our mothers’ care, and 
now we ought to make it up to them. 

“How much did Moses go to school?” 
was Fatty’s home question. He had 
forgotten to look it up, but said he 
didn’t suppose the princess’ son would 
have to go to school at all. (3) 

“He probably had private tutors,” ex- 
plained teacher, “but he had to study 
for years until he ‘was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians’” (Acts 7: 22). 
That gave teacher another chance to 
urge us to get all the education we 
can. 

“Now, Pucker,” said teacher, “tell us 
about Moses’ great-choice.” So I ex- 
plained what a snap Moses had, living at 
the palace like a prince. Nobody need 
know he was a Hebrew (Exodus 2:19), 
and he could have everything he want- 
ed. But Moses didn’t think just about 
himself. Those poor slaves down there 
were his people. Day after day he 
watched them sweating and suffering 
under the taskmaster’s whip, until he 
could stand it no longer. The call of 
their need was louder than the cail of 
selfish ease, so he threw away his own 
great chance to become their champion. 

“And that was the end of Moses,” said - 
teacher mournfully. Then we saw that 
his sacrificial choice really gave him his 
big chance. Who would ever have-heard 
of Moses and what would he have 
amounted to if he had stayed in Pha- 
raoh’s palace? Teacher thinks that the 
only way to true success is to live for 
others. ‘He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Exodus 3:1 te 4: 17. 
How did God get Moses’ attention? 


What commission did God _ give 
Moses? 


What excuses did Moses give? 


What was.the real reason for Moses’ 
unwillingness ? 


What promise did God give Moses? 
How does God call young men now? 
Terre Haute, Inp, 





Children at Home 








Chippy-Nipmunk 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


T WAS story-time for Alice-Palace 

and Henny-Penny. They had caught 
the Captain unawares before the fire in 
the twilight, and had pressed the story- 
button before he could escape. This was 
a particular button on his coat which, 
when pressed, always brought forth a 
story any time of night or day. This 
afternoon the captain resumed the ad- 
ventures of the “nanimals” known only 
to Alice-Palace, Henny-Penny, and him- 
self. There were Runny-Bunny and 
Growly Spotted Leopard and Huggy 
Bruin Bear and Mr. G. Squirrel, and 
Warty the Hoptoad? and Barky-Pup, 
and a host of others. 

To-day the two listened spellbound to 
the adventures of the trustful Chippy= 
Nipmunk when he tried to get change 
for a horse-chestnut from Mr. G. Squir- 





rel, who it seems was of a grasping and 






























voverreaching disposition, and how 
‘Chippy-Nipmunk wrote home about the 
transaction, signing himself “Butter- 
‘nutly yours.” “By the time the story had 
at last rum down, Alice-Palace was 
moved to relate a happening from her 
own varied and adventurous life. - 

“Onc’t I was riding with mother in a 
‘trofley car in.New York up by the park,” 
‘she began. “The car stopped right in 
‘the middle of the block an’ the motor- 
man clingled his bell like anything, so 
I stuck my head out of the window, an’ 
‘what do you suppose I saw?” 

“What!” inquired Henny-Penny, ex- 


citedly, who was always a faithful and | 


appreciative audience. 

“Right on one of the rails,” resumed 
Alice-Palace, “was Mr. G. Squirrel, with 
his big, silvery tail all fluffed up, an’ he 


was hiding a nut under the rail an’ he | 


wouldn” get off. Then everybody stuck 
their heads out of the windows an’ the 
motorman hollered an’ rang the bell, 
but he just kept right on until he had 
that nut tucked away, an’ theri he scam- 
pered back into the dark, an’ we went 
on.” 

“Well,” said Henny-Penny, after both 
he and the Captain had time to reflect 
on this adventure, “I saw something nin- 
teresting, too, when I was in New York 
visiting Aunt Nanny. We-were. going 


Fifth Avenue where a big : - 
ee M S. changed into clear orange-brown on their 


policeman stood all day in the middle 
of the street, an’ I thought all the time 
he would be runned over, but he never 
was. We heard everybody laughing, an’ 
the big policeman held up his hand, an’ 
all the autos: stopped going both ways 
an’ tooted their horns, an’ what do you 
suppose we saw coming ’cross the ave- 


ue 

“What!” shrilled Alice-Palace in her 
turn. 

“A mamma-kitty,” continued Henny 
Penny dramatically. “She was carrying 
something in her mouth, an’ when she 
came close we saw it was a baby-kitty 
with its. eyes all -squivvelled up shut. 
She had it right by the back of. the neck, 
an’ she held up.her head an’ arched her 
tail, an’ walked along very slow an’ 
proud. The policeman laughed, an’ the 
drivers in uniform laughed, an’ the peo- 
ple in the cars laughed, an’ Aunt Nanny 
an’ I most busted: He didn’t let a car 
move until the kitty got clear ’cross an’ 
up the doorstep of a great big house, 
with carved things all over the front. 
Then she stopped an’ mewed, an’ I 
runned up the steps an’ ringed the bell, 
an’ as soon as the door opened, the kitty 
marched in; an’ then all the people 
yelled, an’ the policeman waved his arm 
an’ all the cars went along just like they 
were before.” 

By the time Henny-Penny had come to 
the end of this inspiring narrative, the 
rest of the Band came trooping in to 
see what the Captain had in mind for 
Saturday afternoon, which time was 
often devoted to sundry important mili- 
tary expeditions. After due considera- 
tion, the Captain announced that there 
would be a foray to the top of Prindle 
Hill. None of the Band were exactly 
certain as to the meaning of the word 
“foray,” but it had an attractively mys- 
terious and military sound. 

They met the Captain in full marching 
order in his den immediately upon the 
arrival of the first afternoon train from 
town. Late afternoon found them plod- 
ding along the grass-grown road which 
led straight up to the lonely little house 
on the top of the hill, where old Mr. 
Myra Prindle had lived since days be- 
yond which the memory of the®Band 
runneth not.. They found the old man 
on the porch in a great Boston rocker 
and glad enough to see them all. 

The Captain introduced them in dye 
form, from . First Lieutenant Trottie 
down to Corporal Alice-Palace. 

“*Tain’t everybody,” said Mr. Prindle, 
pulling Honey’s ear reflectively, “that 
would climb five miles up-hill to see an 
old man. How would a few fried-cakes 
and some milk go?” 

There was an instantaneous vote in 
favor of this resolution in which Alice- 
Palace’s good-time noise easily soared 

‘like a siren-whistle above all the other 
expressions of assent. 
“Be careful and don’t swallow the 


‘LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Exod. r:1-14; 2:1 25) 








holes,” Mr. Prindle warned them a few 
moments later, as he brought out a bi 
panful of brownish-red, spicy fri 
‘cakes cooked in twisted rings. J 
The Band promised to use every pre-' 
caution, and there was an adjournment 


‘of all other business until the pan and 


the pitcher were alike empty. 
“Are your chipmunks still alive?” 
queried the Captain as they all sat down 


on the vast, squatty-legged settee next to 
Mr. Prindle’s-rocker. 
Yes, indeed,” replied 


the latter, 


‘| “they’ve been with me nigh on to four 


years now.” 
Alice-Palace’s' eyes became very big. 
“Not Chippy-Nipmunk?” she whis- 
pered to the captain. 
“Exactly,” replied that official, 
then some.” ‘ 
Thereafter at Mr. Prindle’s sugges- 
tion, they all sat stony-still and mousey- 


“and 


quiet while he made a funny little hiss- |: 


ing, whistling noise. From under the 
porch there came a scurrying rush and 
the two bright eyes of a big striped chip- 
munk popped up over the edge of the 
porch-step. A minute later, from two 
holes in a near-by bank, two other chip- 
munks dashed out.’ They all had ashy- 
gray backs with five stripes of such dark 
brown as to look almost like black. 
-Their tails had a black, white-tipped 
fringe, while. the gray color ef the back 


flanks and legs. 

“This one is James,” announced Mr. 
Prindle, as the first chipmunk hurried 
across. the porch toward his chair. “His 
fuli name is James William Francis,” 
he explained, “after a-second-cousin of 
mine. who looked a good deal like him. 
I generally call him James for short. The 
other two are Jerry and Jane,” he went 
on. “Old Bill will be along in a minute. 
You see,” he continued, “he’s a crusty 
old bachelor and lives all by himself 
quite a ways off.” 

“What about James?” inquired Honey. 

“He’s a widower,” said Mr. Prindle, 
sadly. “ever since his wife stayed out one 
day to get a good look at a hawk that 
was hoverin’ around.” 

As he spoke, another chipmunk came 
around the end of* the porch and hast- 
ened to join the other ‘three. 

“Here’s Bill now,” announced Mr. 
Prindle. 

“How do you tell them apart?” in- 
quired Trottie, as the four chipmunks 
climbed up Mr. Prindle’s chair and scur- 
ried all over him looking for nuts. 

“How do I tell you from your two 
brothers and your sister?” retofted old 
Mr. Prindle. i 

“By my face,” said Trottie, “It’s: more 
intelligent and better, looking _ than 
theirs,” he went on reflectively. apd 

The rest of the Band. would ;have 
rolled him off the settee except that they 
were afraid of scaring the chipmunks. 
Mr. Prindle chuckled a good deal over 
the answer. 

“That’s the way I tell these chip- 
munks apart,” said he. “To me their 
faces are just as different as those of 
you four children.” 

‘Then the old man reached into his 
pocket and took out a handfu! of butter- 
nuts.and gave two to each of the Band. 

“Hold one in your closed hand and 
the other between your thumb and 
finger where they can see it,” he advised 
them. A moment later there was a 
chorus of delighted squeals. Each chip- 
munk had run up and taken the nut 
which was in sight and was burrowing 
and scrabbling with soft little paws and 
sniffing little nose into four sets of 
little clenched fingers in, an attempt to 
secure the other hidden ones. Instead 
of carrying the nuts in their mouth as 
Mr. G. Squirrel. would have done, each 
chipmunk stored them away in the two 
big’ pockets which they wear in either 
cheek. The Captain told them that no 
squirrel, réd, gray, flying, or fox, has 
ockets, save only Chippy-Nipmunk. 

hen the last of the chipmunks had 
disappeared, looking as if he had an 
attack of mumps, the Band thanked Mr. 
Prindle and started for home. 

“Butternutly yours,” . quoted Alice- 
sane as they hurried down the long 

ill. 


HAVERFoRD, Pa. 
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foods at this writing com 
calories : 


Consider Your 


-Breakfast 
Cost 


Some Foods Cost 10 
Times Quaker Oats 
for the Same Energy Units 


Compare food cost by 
calories —the energy 
unit—and see what your 
money buys. 


You will find that a 
dime buys as much in 
one food as a dollar in 
another. 

You will find that the 
maximum food—which 
is Quaker Oats—stands 


© minimum in cost. 


This 


pare in cost per thousand 


is how some 














Cost Per 1000 Calories 

Quaker Oats - - - 5Scen 

Round Steak - - - 41 “ 

LegofLamb - - - 48 “ 

Veal Cutlets - - - 57 “ 

Fresh Halibut - - - 53 “ 

Salt Codfish - - -- 78 “ 
Meat foods will average, od —— unit, ten 
times the Quaker Oats cost. ther foods will cost 


you up to twenty times as 


Yet Quaker Oats supplies you the almost 


much. 
erfect 


food. No costly ‘food compares with oats in bal- 


anced nytriment. 


Few foods are so delightful. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Use it in your 


baking. 


Every ounce yields twice as many calories as an 


ounce of round steak. 
to displace méats ‘saves aro 


The reason for getting Quaker Oats 
is a. super-flavor. This brand is 
flaked from just the richest, plump- 
est grains. We get but ten pounds 


Every dollar’s worth used 


und $9. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


from, a bushel. These big grains have a 
flavor which little grains must lack. 

Get them, for they cost no extra 
price. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far 


West and South (2057) 





Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 

2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

¥Y cup lukewarm water 

s,cups flour 

Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over two cups of boiling water. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been 
dissolved in 4% cup lukewarm water, then add 5 
cups of flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise until 
light (about two hours). Kuead thoroughly, form 
into-two loaves and put in pans. Let rise again 
and bake about so minutes: If dry yeast is used, 
a sponge should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a pgrt of the white flour. 

This recipe makes two leaves. 





Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cup flour, x 
teaspoon salt, teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 table- 
spoons hot water, 1 teaspoon baking powder [ais 
in the flour), 2% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 
eggs beaten lightly, x tablespoon sugar,1 or 2 
tablespoons melted butter (according to the rich- 
ness of the milk). 

Process : Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. 
In the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and 
salt—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add 
melted butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat 
thoroughly and cook as griddle cakes. 


er Oats Muffins 
3% cup Quaker Oats (uncon: 1% cups flour, 


x cup scalded milk, x egg, 4 level teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, % tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tables: ns sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes ; add sugar, salt and melted butter; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 
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Looking On into 1919 


You have been reading in these columns, 
in the last few weeks, about the editorial 
program The Sunday School Times is going 
to provide during the year to come. But 
you haven't read all. Here are more of the 
fresh features that will be yours—if you 
are a member of the big Times family of 
more than one hundred thousand subscribers. 


Christ’s Victories in Soldier Hearts 

While th religious perils from this war, there sah cagedeee ss 
Perhaps adept” are eed pede grber the drag than has occurred 
centuries. A Y.M.C.A. youngster in oe ore A fer we men by 


scores to the Lord; and is writing a “log t 
for The Sunday School Times. You cannot read them keep your eyes dry. 
And Mr. and Mrs, Ralph C. Norton are as the Times’ evan- 


gelistic representatives 
vital touch with the bri 
Was the War Ruining Boys and Girls ? 

is it that crime has increased so much among-the «children ot Great 
Britain, Germany, ‘ i 
you realized what a fatal tendency to relaxation of effozi there is among the Sun- 
day-schools of to-day? Has the war meant a-disasirous neglect of child life? 
How will this neglect affect the future ? A aes » full of warning, 
will be made by one of the leading Sunday-»hvol workers of America 


England’s Great Victorious Life Conference 

For more than forty years it has flourished — the Victorious Life Coafer- 
ence in England's lake country, at Keswick, to which thousands have made the 
pony and gone away radiant with the victory and peace for which they 
ionged. A well known y Pa minister will tell of his experiences at this 
great spiritual gathering, which closed by a prince of speakers surrendering “ the 
greatest address he had ever thought to make,” in order that the Holy Spirit might 
give His message in a way no man had prepared, 


**‘What Does it Mean, Daddy? ’’ 

He had watched the sunset till his baby heart was filled with the wonder 
of it, then he turned to Dadd On Bt goeetione But, the pity of it! Daddy 
wasn't ready, and so he told him a fanciful story about a “man” who lived up 
in the sky and painted it so beautifully. A wonderfully revealing article on the 
prayer life of a little child shows the many opportunities parents have of turni 
the thoughts of their little ones to the Heavenly Father, making prayer re 
and spontaneous. And this article is but one of a series on prayer in relation to 
the Sunday-school. 


They Each had a Family to Care for, 


but — when the superintendent of the Sunday-school’s Junior Department called 
upon them for help they went to work with a will. And now it-is one of the 
finest Junior Departments in the state. Just how it was-done will be told by 
that superintendent. 


‘It can’t be done, but here it is,’’ 

isa slogan for Sunday-schools when the dog-days are approaching.. Some 
Sunday-schools took that attitude last summer, entering The Sunday School 
Times’ Summer Contest, and keeping up an attendance that won a place on 
the Honor Roll. So when next summer's warm days draw near watch for the 
articles telling how they actually “ put it across.” 


*‘Aw! She’s too Flip,’’ 


responded a tender miss of five summers to her an*:=4s superintendent's question 
why she didn’t like her Sunday-school teacher. It was a mission Sunday- 
school, and the “infants” had routed every teacher who had ventured to 
them in hand — till the right one came. And then what love offerings came 
to this one who"had succeeded in storming the citede! <f. their little. hearts,-and 
what tender, loving little ones she found them to be! A Sunday-schoob worker 
of rare abitity tells of this rich expérience in a series of articles that will touch 
every mother-heart and teacher-héart by their vivid word pictures of - these 
neglected ‘* infants,” while revealing skilful teaching metheds. 





Save More than’ One-Fourth of the: Sixgle Subscription Rate 


: Give all the workers in your s?hool an 
One Copy opportunity to join in securing The-Sun- Five or more 
: . day School Times at a saving of more te 
Every Week D2” one-fourth of the single subscription separate 
ry rate by asking for enough free copies ot 
our prospectus for 1919 to supply all your 


addresses 
officers and teachers. In recognition of 
the club organizer's aid we allow one” 2 
e subscription additional for every “tew e 


paid for in a club, and offer a-choice of 


One Year a number of valuable books to those wh Each Que Year 
organize new clubs. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031. Wainat St., Philadelphia 





























men and laymen).—Abetting the desire 
of many miuisters to restore the family 
altar among their parishioners are nu- 
merous little books helping the unaccus- 
tomed lips to verbal worship. Three 
hundred and sixty-five prayers, each 
taking a minute or less to read and each 
by a well-known -epresentative of the 
“religious and intellectual forces of the 
English-speaking world,” are collected 
in this attractive little book. The range 
of contributors, however, includes names 
of widely varying positions as to evan- 
elical belief,—for example, F. B. Meyer, 
alter Rauschenbusch, Gypsy Smith, 
Jr., Alice Hegan Rice, W. E. Bieder- 
wolf, Shailer Matthews, and many more. 
(The Vir Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, 35 cents, net.) 


Out There (By Charles W. White- 
hair).—Many people believe that the 
first thing the soldier wants is amuse- 
ment, and the last thing religion. They 
ought to read this book by a ¥ M.C. A. 
worker who has been through some of 
the greatest battles in the war, and who 
has served both in Flanders and Egypt. 
The one thing he found these men fac- 
ing eternity did want to hear about was 
their relation to.God. He vividly pic- 
tures a hideous reality of physical suf- 
fering, yet one shining. with sacrifice, 
courage, and the ministering Y. M., “the 
big-hearted camp mother.” In common 
with other war writers, he questions a 
hell which can compete with the inferno 
abroad. Certainly one can; in the real 
one there can be no ministering spirits. 
(Appleton & Co., New York, $1.50, net.) 


Letters From the Domine (B. David 
De Forest Burrell, D.D.)—Many a 
writer has endeavored in recent years 
to express religious truth to the modern 
man, the plain everyday man of busi- 
ness and the club who has slipped from 
the early religious training of his mother 
into lax and loose vi ws of God’s Word, 
his‘ salvation, and his day. Few have 
done it .with more tact and homely com- 
mon sense than this fearless and up-to- 
date parson. He writes fifty-two short 
letters to'’ “friend”—a strong, kindly, 
sensible, sef¥.ceable man, who is to be 
found in the east and in the west, in 
the coun’ -d in the city, in overalls 
and in broadcloth. He writes in an at- 
tractive, chatty style; his message is 
plain and manly, and may send many a 
man’s thoughts yearningly toward Christ 
and his eternal hope. (American Tract 
Society, New York, $1.25, net.) 


The Enchanted Barn (By Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill Lutz).—There are more 
things “enchanted” in Mrs. Lutz’ dewey- 
fresh tale th: _ the old stone barn. The 
rosy dreams that many a wage-earning 
daughter, yearning to give comforts to 
mother and the children, now and then 
rests herself with, as she lets her 
imaginatic give her a vacation from the 
things that are, to hie her to the things 
that might be, all come true to Shirley 
Hollister, the clea: headed, true-hearted 
little stenographer, with the b rden of 
a boisterous family weighing down her 
young shoulders. Virtue brings a very 
substantial reward, and the reader jour- 
neys back refreshed from a land of 
ae running. over with good things. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, $1.35, net.) 

Jesus is Coming to Earth Again (By 
M. E. Dodd, D.D.). It is not surprising 
that the present crisis is compelling peo- 
ple to look towards the future and to 
search the Scripture for everything that 
can be understood in regard to the 
Divine purpose. This little work sets 
out the general truth of our Lord’s 
coming, in a clear, forceful and spiritual 
way. Many will not tz able to agree 
with the view that only earnest Chris- 
tians are to be taken up at the Rapture, 
the remainder, consisting of the unfaith- 
ful ones, being left. Then, too, it is 
quite impossible to distinguish the two 
parts of Christ’s coming by the use of 
the two different Greek words mentioned 


os 


apis 
-. aE > Se 





(p. 30), for both are found in connec- 
tion with the first part of the coming. 
But the book is calculated to be a use- 
ful guide along the main lines of teach- 
ing. (Bible Institute Colportage Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents, postpaid.) 

Life With Young Men (By Rich- 
ard Morse).—From any point of view 
the Y. M. C. A. is the greatest men’s 
organization in the world to-day. To 
read this autobiography of the man who 
for forty-seven years was one of its 
guiding spirits and, according to Dr. 
John R. Mott, its greatest leader, is like 
watching the building of a nation. Its 
fourfold program of work, evangelical 
for the soul, educational for the mind, 
athletic for the body, sociological for the 
neighbor; coupled with its extensive 
scope, for it girdles the globe, has de- 
manded both wisdom and a genius for 
hard work little realized by the ordinary 
contributor to the “Y. M.” In these 
reminiscences, threaded with many great 
names in the last half. century of 
American. life, it is significant to note 
that these men of abiding deeds are men 
of prayer, and that this achievement has 

n wrought, in Mr. Morse’s own 
words, “depending upon His - (Jesus 
Christ’s) forgiving love, and the indwell- 
ing might of His co-operation.” . ( Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, $3.50.) 

Keswick Calendar for 1919.—"“Ban- 
ish every fear from your heart. God 
is not looking at your sin, but at the 
blood of the Lamb, and in. that he sees 
the exquisite fruit of his own love and 
triumphs in it. Now, if.God is not look- 
ing at your sin, why should you keep 
dwelling upon it? If he graciously 
triumphs in the fruit of his love, why 
should you not riumph in it also?” That 
is a good example of the glorious mes- 
sage of grace which, day after day 
through the year, has. for years made 
the annual Keswick Calendar very prec- 
ious to multitudes. -It is to be hoped that 


it will make new friends in the year _ 


to come, as it is welcomed again by the 
many who have already come to love it 
and depend upon it. A verse of Scrip- 
ture for every day is made the basis of 
the illuminating daily comment which 
accompanies it. It is a worthy expres- 
sion of the great Vittorious Life Con- 
vention held annually. during the past 
forty years and more at Keswick, Eng- 
land. (Bible Truth Depot, Swengel, Pa., 
50 cents.) - 

The Book of Free Men (By Rev. 
Julius F. Seebach).. The story of the 
Bible never grows old, and once again 
it is here told in a strikingly impressive 
way. First of all, it is shown how won- 
derful is the influence of the Bible in 
the civilization of the world, especially 
in the making of America. Then comes 
the account of the way in’ which the 
Bible has been brought down to us; and 
the book closes with an able and fresh 
treatment of our Protestant position.as 
against the Roman Catholic Church. 
The account of the Canon of the Old 
Testament follows’ modern critical 
lines, and is, for this reason, not his- 
torically satisfactory. The. author has, 
apparently, ignored the discussion of 
that able schular, Dr. W..H. Green, of 
Princeton. His attitude to the Bible in 
general is als> unsatisfactory at times, 
espe@aily in sayiig that we have no 
need t> be anxious about the accuracy 
of every historical reference (p. 25). 
Most peopie will mc-ze naturally feel 
that, if the Bible is inaccurate -where it 
can be verified, there is at least the pos- 
sibility of its ‘ ing equally inaccurate 
on spirituzl matters. where, obviously, 
it cannot be verified. The reference to 
the Jewish Synod of Jammia_ follows 
the modern critical line,- though ‘it ‘is 
historically inaccurate. And-so, while 
the book contains much that is valuable 
for the student and ordinary reader, it 
will need to be read with care and dis- 
crimifation -ause of its general stand- 
point. (George H. Doran Company, 
New York, $1.25 net.) 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Exod. 1:1-143 2: 1-25) 


Obey Nature’s Law 


Nature is always at her 
best when her laws are 
being obeyed. Self- 
vation is the first law of 
Nature and to millions 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


is the first law to self-preser- 
vation. The rich, nourishing 
properties of Scott’s Emulsion 
fortify the whole system, 
improve the blood-quality 
and conserve vitality by 
building up strength. 
_ Place your dependence 
‘ upon Scott’s Emulsion 
for strength. 


Scott & Bloomfield.N.J. 18-34 


eal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


Banplesect cee Fi Sintment 5 #0) Taloam 3 


To Secure Home Study 


in all Departments of your School 
using the International Uniform 
Lessons, 












































SUPPLY YOUR 
SCHOLARS WITH 3” 


STS but a trifle, 
IT AN be carried in the 
Pocket, 

ONTAINS all the verses 
of every Lesson for the 
entire year. 

Price: gost, per copy; 75 cents 


per dozen ; $s. 50 per hundred. 
nterleaved e ition, 10 cents. 


The W. B. Jacobs Co. ™ Nepist iisine 


BATTLE HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 

(War Measure Book) 
Something new. 150 of the greatest hymns, sample 5c. 
Manila Cover, $8.00 per 100, Limp Cloth. $10.00 
postextra. The Evangelical Pub. Co., 202 S. Clark St, Chicago 


Weer seer (Scripture) Calendar Booklet for 1919,’ 
for Every- Lay, 2 “7 Body, 1Q cents; 12 for 
100 for hs. poussald. kK. Munson, 77 Bible 

tS ee New York, 































Wn: CHURCH BELLS 


Bring people to church, Thele r elear, beautitys, 
i Your'chureh should fe ability guar- 

fon Inexpensive. Art catalog. ae bara, ease * 
The Cincinnati Beli Foundry Co.Dept. B-78Cincinnati. 0. 





Trial. State which Free Catalog wanted. Write today. 








WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., Dept. 65 CHICAGO 
gag He eye th 


List of thousands of churches usi our onne nh 
CATALOG with quotations cont wen see = 
COMMUNION 


SANITARY OUTFIT Co. 7ST. T., ROCHESTER, W. 8 


Gye Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, December 21, 1918 


Subscription Rates 


(NOTE THE NEW RATES) 


The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Shanghai, China. These rates in- 
clude postage: 
$1 25 Five or more ccpies, either 

° to separate addresses or in a 
package to one address, $1.25 each, per 


year. 
$1. 75 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.75 
each, per copy. One copy, five years, $7. 
n recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid we allow one subscription additional 
for every ten paid for in a club. 
The Sumday School. Times Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Heart-Glimpses at the 
Hostess House 


( Continued from page 730) 





accepted by three distinguished officers 
who were here. Officers and their wives 
from surrounding camps were here, all 
looking over critically the first Hostess 
House in this Division, and all being 
very enthusiastic over the results. 

he “party” consisted of ice cream 
and cake, presented to every one, from 
four in the afternoon to nine in the 
evening. The night before, I made the 
announcement to the two or three hun- 
dred boys in the House that this would 
be done. Our Sergeant blew his whistle 
for silence, and when I finished speak- 
ing there came a burst of applause which 
was deafening. The soldier boys, as 
well as civilians, are always glad to get 
something for nothing! 

We hostesses dressed in our best, and 
stood with the officers at one end of the 
room during the speeches, and the shrill 
— Band played the Star-Spangled 

anner, and then the party began. When 
it ended, we had three women, emer- 
gency cases, to take in for the night, so 
at eleven o'clock at night I was putting 
bedrooms in order, and we all loaned 
negligees and toilet articles. . 

Our New York woman had just heard 
of the death of her brother in France, 
and she and I had a long talk, sitting on 
the edge of her bed, reading some of 
the boy’s letters. Her own little son, 
at boarding school, wrote, “When 
heard of Uncle Tom’s death, I just cried 
and cried, until I couldn’t cry any 
more!” and then the child had copied 
a short poem to comfort his mother. 

The next morning I found Mrs. T. 
had given the woman to read the little 
book on “Prayer” which I had just given 
to her. I felt so ashamed of myself, to 
think I had given that mother every 
necessary article, and had omitted a 
Testament! So now I have placed one 
on the dressng table of each guest 
room. 








| 
For the first time in my five weeks | 
here I saw the rain, on Thanksgiving | 
Day. It poured in torrents all day, and 
I must admit I was so glad to see it. 

I was impatient for the day to be over, | 
with its precious but heartbreaking | 
memories, an1 the rain helped more than 


| sunshine. 


So many spoke of that, for it was a 
day of sadness and grief for many, not- 


| withstanding the,great cause for Thanks- 





| giving. 


WILLIAMS PIANOS | 
ORGANS, PHONOGRAPHS £::*2"7,,""jsc2 


I dm learning one of the hardest les- 
sons, to “rejoice with those who do re- 
joice.’ It has been easier for me to 

“weep with those w!o weep.” But my 
own life has been so much fuller and 
richer and more sheltered and shielded 
than most that I would be selfish indeed 
if I could not share in the joy of others. 
And it is: such a joyous time now to so 
many of the men who expect to be in 
their own homes for Christmas. 

Most of the village folks appeared at 
our house-opening. We try to be very 
fri lly with our neighbors there, as 
| they are most pris itive in their homes 
and habits, and extremely sensitive, com- 
ing here with chips on both shoulders 
~ we’ to be careful not to knock 
off. 


Last Sunday I played again at the 
Y. M. C. A. service in t:-e morning, and 
saw in the audi nce a number of boys 
who had told me they would be there. 
I rejoice every night over one boy who 
now comes here regularly, and has long 
intimate talks with me. He is very 
homely and dull, and rather sullen natur- 
ally. I watched him for a week or two, 
and talked with fhim a little, but he 
seemed to prefer being let alone. Then 
by degrees I found out something about 
him. One of the nurses told me he had 
been very ill in the hospital, and his 
strength was coming back slowly, hence 
his melancholy. He is from Indiana, so 


I introduced to him another boy from 
that state, a regular little Bowery tough, 





but a gay little piece, just the one to 
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cheer him up. They quickly found they 
had been to the same school, so shook 
hands on that, and now they do our 
me A (kitchen police) work together 
cheerfully. 

I find my dull boy is waiting to be 
married as soon as he is out of the army, 
to a nice girl. He is a Christian boy, 
but has drifted away from everything 
religious. 

When he was in the hospital, his com- 
pany went overseas, and his belongings 
were carried er by mistake, including 
his clothes, his girl’s cture, and his 
Bible. So * ° -ve given him a Testa- 
ment, and now we sometimes plan to 
read the same verses at night, and talk 
a little about them the next day. 

He is a very wninteresting boy to 
evéry one else, and 0: Mrs. T—— and 
I can do anything with him. - She is 
adorable enough to melt the heart of a 
stone. 

It is only an “unimportant” case, but 
sometimes it is gratifying. to look over 
the crowded rcor-, and catch the wintry 
little smile from’ this one lonely boy 
whom I am sure we have helped. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E: Speer 





January 12, The Practice of Kindliness. Gen. 
45: 1-15. 
January 19. Our Relation to God. I. Re- 


penting. Mark 1: 14-20. 

January 2. Books That- Have Helped Me. 
Prov. 2: 1-9. 

February 2. The Best Things in Christian 
Endeavor. Tit. 2: 11-14; 3:8 (Christian 
Endeavor Day.) 


Sunday, January 5 


Worth-While Life Purposes 
(Prov. 3 : 1-18.) 


(Consecration Meeting.) 


‘ 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Consecration to God. Rom. 12: 1, 2. 

Tues.—Neighborliness. Jas. 2: 8, 9. 

Wed.—Clean lips. Col. 4: 1-6. 

Thurs.—A cheerful spirit. ‘Prov. 15: 13- 
15, 23. 

Fri.—A high character. Ps. 15: 1-5. 

Sat.—A life of service. 2 Tim. 4: 1-8. 














What helps us to form life purposes? 

What is the advantage of having a purpose 
in life? 

What are the dangers. of drifting? 


r IS so true as to have becomé com- 
monplace that the man who aims at 
nothing hits it. If it is something and 


| not nothing that we have in view, then 


our view must be our aim. \/hat we 
would like to do we must purpose and 
endeavor to do. Where we ‘would like 
to go we must set out for and travel 
to. All this is obvious enough as to 
small and concrete things. If it is not 
equally obvious, it is not because it is 
less true with regard to great things 
and long sweeps of time. ' 


It is the great truth for. us. all at the 
beginning of a new year. Every old 
aim and purpose that was. worthy and 
true and that has not been fulfilled 
should be carried over with clear deter- 
mination into the new year. And the 
new time should bring new _ en- 
deavors, covering old duties which have 
been neglected, covering new duties 
which come with new days. Let the 
new year begin with a new hope and a 
Lew faith and a new standard. 

ve 

No new year ever called more clearly 
for new things. Old things have passed 
away. Once more, if we could but see 
it, all things may be made new. 


The war and its lessons have outlawed 
old ideals and habits ‘of sacrifice and of 
service. They have shown that we dare 
set no limits to what we can do in obedi- 
ence to duty or in the achievement of 
the tasks of righteousness. The rude 
song of the Panama.Canal builders con- 
fronts-us with. a ‘true challenge. 
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“Got any rivers they say are uncrossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel 
through? 
We specialize on the wholly impossible, 
Doing the thing that no one could do.” 


If men in their own might can do the 
wholly impossible, what in Christ’s 
might can they not do? Not the impos- 
sible only, but also the inconceivable. 

4 

The one supreme principle and pur- 
pose f ~ the n w year and for all of life 
is the will of God. No one can do more 
vr better than that. And that includes 
all else. It includes the love of neigh- 
bor and friend, and even enemy, clean 
hands and pure hearts and good words, 
love and loyalty and liberty, steadfast- 
ness and faith and strength, a happy and 
helpful life here and the service and fel- 
lowship of the immortzl life. 

“Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
“Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


1919 may be the same old time under 
a new name. 

Or it may be for us new time, new 
name, new life. 

“Come to me,” says Christ, 
make all things new for you.” 

New York City. 


“I will 


PELOUBETS SELECT NOTES 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS 


OY x wy; 
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The most helpful and i 
tary on the Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons for 1919. genuine p to 
every teacher and Bible student. 


Price, $1.25 net; $1.35 delivered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
For Sale by all Booksellers 


commen- 











Was. man “‘created”’ or “‘evolved ”’ | 
ee 
Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Ed. by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 






Listpe ot of the baad in the 
cat. De, Sead chdigs- em coms 
to a Bible study course. 


New Edition. 2 Sizes. 34 peg 

Ask to see the Pocket Edition prin on Oxford 
India Paper. Circular upon the y" oil dealers. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, - - New York 














Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1919 


Contains all of the International Sufday 
School Lessons for 1919 with References, 
Daily Bible Readings and Analysis. About 
two hundred pages, size 2% x5% inches. Sub- 
stantially bound. Just the thing for the busy 
teacher or scholar. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pe 
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BOSTON 


Laid Eggs Every Day 


A. P. Woodard, of St. Cloud, Florida, 
writes: ‘*‘ We get from 40 to 50 eggs per 
day. Before using ‘More Eggs’ we 
were getting only 8 and 9 eggs a day.” 

Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg produc- 
tion of hishens. ‘‘More Eggs” is ascién- 
tific tonic that revitalizes the flock and 
makes the hens work all the time. 
** More Eggs” will double the production 
of eggs. Poultry raisers everywhere 
are making big profits by giving their 
hens ‘**More Eggs.” The results of a 
few cents’ worth will amaze you. 

Send $1.00 to E. J. Reefer, the poultry 
expert, 2869 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri, for a package of ‘‘More Eggs.” 
A million dollar bank guarantees if you 
are not absolutely satisfied your dollar 
will be returned on request, Send a dol- 
lar to-day, or send $2.25 and get 3 regular 
$1.00 packages on special discount for a 
full season’s supply, or write to Mr. 
Reefer for his free poultry book that 
tells the experiences of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry. 


PRINCETON | 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Will Receive Students in January 








service Princeton eminary 
will enroll qualihed students at mid-year, 
January 13, so thet they may finish their 
course for J » 1922. 
Those who have taken patt of their theo- 
logical course enter upper classes on 


Rev. Pan! Martin, Registrar and Secretary 


PRINCETON, N. J, 











SOMETHING NEW ‘ 
Superintendent's Guide 
FOR 1919 
A Pocket Manual tor 
Superintendents 


The 


Not a Lesson Commentary 


By 
Harry Edwards Bartow 


Published first in 1917 
its popularity was in- 
stant. lt makes a larger 
number of friends each 
year who wonder how 
they got along without 






it. 
Contains complete list of lessons for 
the whole year with'their titles; and 
map for the lessons of First Quarter, 
valuable suggestions on how to con- 
duct the school, an order of service, 
and hints for the Workers’ conference. 

An outline for the desk lesson, a prayer,a 
list of appropriate hymns, and thoughts for the 
Superintendent’s quiet bour, Special suggestions 
for festivals and holidavs are worth-while helps. 

The fifty-two prayers have been appreciated by 
superintendents who need that kind of help. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS NET, POSTPAID 

AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 

1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














w "Wear. Well” Bi 


Gist of the Lesson 


By R.A. TORREY 
The old reliable wonh-pockst S. S. 
for its condensed | ch concise 
pertinent 
ton qisien! Senet rat 








ai, LL COMP. 
158 SthAv..N.Y.17 N. WabashAv.,Chicage 


Scofield Reference Bible 


Helps at all the hard places in the Bible on the 
pages where they occur. Dr. Scofield’s helps are 
equal to a Bible Study Course. 

New Edition. 2 Sizes. ~ 34 Styles. 


Delivered for $1.00 
And easy payments of One Dollar per month 
Send for Catalogue 


National Educational Society 427 S. Dearborn St, Chicage, Ml. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ' 


)| lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest.” 





For Family Worship. | 
By the Rey. Joseph W. Kemp 





another year and step 


S WE 
out on untrodden path, we are 
reminded of the words of Joshua’s offi- 


cers to the people, “Ye have not passed 
this way heretofore.” It was a way un- 
known, and could .only. be traversed 
aright by the eyes of all resting upon 
“the Ark of the Covenant,”- which was 
the sign for their movement—yes, their 
only. sign. No r the ark, but Christ, 
is the » and every eye must rest 
him, maintaining an uninterrupted 
view ; only thus will. the New Year 
yield that whichis good. Let us devote 
some time each day, no matter how little 
it may be, at the Family Altar, seekin: 
His wisdom for the day and. His strengt 
for every hour of every day. Let parents 
diligently teach their children to pray, 
and in later years, they, on their part, 
will have no more sacred and soul- 
guarding memories than their early 
prayers. aie . 


December 30 to January 5 
Mon.—Exod. 1 : 6-14. 
Pharaoh Oppresses Israel. 

Pharaoh resorted to cruel measures in 
order to prevent the growth of his alien 
subjects. He set over them taskmasters 
to afflict them with heavy burdens. The 
world has ever been antagonistic to the 
people of God. The. preservation of the 
saints. on the earth -is the constant 
miracle of Christianity. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for a 
deeper experience ‘of divine joy; that 
during the glad festive season of the 
year there may be imparted to the soul 
a happiness that.is born of union with 
Christ; for a generous heart ‘of sym- 
pathy and kind 
may not be. blessed- with @ synny nature. 
Tues.—Exod 2: 1-10. The Baby Moses. 


God re se. woman who feared 
not the wrath of the ing, ond obeyed 
od. rather than iman. le bredd 


rig, 
uiding, atid protecting Spirit watched 
Seer the future leader of Israel, Let 


ass-tawards those wha |: 


Christ is the great Liberator. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for France 
and Belgium—that these countries, now 
delivered from the foot of the foe, may 
be enriched and blessed by a great 
spiritual awakening; that the horrors 
through which they have passed may 
prove to bee fires of their purifying; 
that those professing conversion during 
the war's woes may remain true. 
Sat.—Psalm 2 : 1-12. 

the Oppressor. 

The.words of the Psalm can find no 
fulfilment in anything that has yet taken 
mc The sweep of authority. and the 

readth of the opposition alike are 

bounded only by the “uttermost parts of 
the earth.” This world ddéminion can 
find its realization only in the King’ of 
Kings. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
masses of the people that they may not 
be misled into tumult in their various 
mustering places, by blind guides; that 
all lawlessness, anarchy, and oppression 
may die in the birth, and open revolt 
from recognized authority be put down. 


to us all that He has done 


of a broken law, 
sin. 

Prayer SUGGESTIONS: 
our young people; that the home in 


ence exerted, may impress the c 
mind with the reality 


officers, and that @ work of 

begin whict shall make this 

the most blessed of all years. 
New Yor«x Crry. 

=E_ 


Pray that Christ’s rule may speedily be 
established. ‘ 


Sun.—John 8 : 31-38. The Great Liberator. 
When our Lord Jesus Christ reveals 


for us, the 
whole of our life takes on a different 
view. We realize that He has freed us, 
and as such we act; freed from the lash 
m our own hopeless 
endeavors, and from the very love of 


Pray for all 


of Christ's reli- 
gion; for all Sunday-schools; for your 
own school, superintendent, teacher, and 
ace may 
ew Year 





EXTRAORDINARY QUESTIONS 
School 


By Dr. Linscott on the Uni ! 
sons for 1919 ready. 





Bradley-Garretsen, Ltd. Brantford, Canada. 








OUR FIGHT 


Peace brings no let-down in our work 





}~.we are told. 





ISN'T OVER 


— our opportunity is larger than ever and 


our efforts to meet the emergency must be stronger than ever. 


250,000 American, Soldier and Sailor boys have signed the League pledge to carry 
their Testaments and read a chapter daily. More than 70,000 of these (from all parts 
of our country) have been led by our workers te a decision for Christ. 


An average of a million Americans will be under arms for at least a year longer, 


niform Les- 
Robert E. Speer and shnilor sa 
highly praise them. Send 3¢ stamp for tree samples,. 


] 





These men need God's Word and His help and guidance as much now 
as during the fighting days yes, more, for peace brings strong temptations to boys 


away from home, lonely. afid reacting ‘from the stress of war. . 


work? 


We are going to stick by the boys — will you stick by us and back us up in this 


Re lve —~ “pny Tere 
How many Testaments will you supply ?— they cost 30 cents each. Why not sup- 


ply enough for a sqiad—or a Company? 





us think of the solemn possibilities 
folded and slimbering in that babe, and 
onder the same lessons as taught, in a | 
igher sense, by the Babe of Bethlehem. | 

Prayer Succestions: Very solemn | 
thoughts steal over us as we turn the 
last page of the old year. Let us review | 
the year im the presence of the Lord, | 
making honest confession of failure, and 
seeking forgiveness and cleansing. 
Wed.—Psalm 7221-8 Helping the Needy. 

The poor, ‘the weak, the needy, and 
the downtrodden are a péculiar care to 
our Lord. They may crowd around his 
door, and-they will never find it closed 
against them, and in their neediest hour, 
if they call on him, they. will never find 
a deaf ear. Let us try to be like him. 

Prayer Svuecestions!: We have 
stepped over from the old year into the 
new. The Lord alone knows what this 
year may hold for us all. Let us pray 
for wisdom and grace to face the un- 
known future and seek “that in all 
things Christ may have the pre- 
eminence.” 

Thur.—Rom. 6: 15-23. Sin’s Cruel Bondage. 

Sin is unfruitful, shameful, and de- 
structive. There is no slavery so cruel 
as sin. It manacles the soul and the 
mind, and puts the whole realm of the 
man inte chains. From its captivity 
there is release, for Christ 

“breaks the power of reigning sin; 
He séts the prisoner free.” 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
missionary societies working along in- 
terdenominational lines; for the Africa 
Inland Mission; the North Africa Mis- 
sion; the North Africa General Mission, 
and the Sudan~. Interior Mission. In 
China there are the China Inland Mis- 
sion and the Christian Missionary -Alli- 
ance, for which let us pray, — 

Fri—Isa. 58:9-12. Breaking Heavy Yokes. 

Men are laden with wickedness. Their 
burdens are heavy and the! yoke galling. 
Who can liberate and release, but He 








who said: “Take my hon upon you, | 
and learn of me; for am meek and 


’ be done and done well. 


Promptness is required if the work is to 





THE BUSINESS MEN’S 


WAR COUNCIL OF THE 


POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE, Inc. 
524 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Sunday - School 


and clever z//usi 
Child’s Hour” a 





THE CHILD’S HO 


Edited by MISS JOSEPHINE BRUCE 


The Best 
Bright, interesting, original stortes, 


the Sunday-school world. 
Terms: Single subscriptions, 3 5c a year. 
Ten copies to one address, each 30c a year. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 


a 





Primary 
Paper Published 


rations give **The 
distinctive place in § 
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Boston, 16 Place. 








Hoyt’s Improved Sunday School Record Book 


Contains register of officers, teachers, and scholars; space for complete record of thirty-four 
classes for one year; condensed weekly, quarterly and annual reports; minutes of each session, 
and record of collections, and expenses. Size, 6x94 inches. Bound in cloth. 


PRICE, $1.00 POSTPAID 
Order from our nearest branch. Ask for our Catalog of Sunday School Supplies. 


THE JUDSON PRESS. 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Ashburton . 
pl ht ok 439 Burke Bldg., Seattle Lee Koeckee, 313 We 3a Sa” 
50 CENTS 15 CENTS 
THROUGH REVELATION DELIVERANCE 


WITH 0. R. PALMER 


LIGHT IN DARK PLACES—Simple, practical, helpful 
lessons. Two hundred pages of milk for young Christians, 


and meat for the “fathers. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OP PRICE. 


weary, oppressed or discouraged. 


ORDER OF B. FP. MAGNIN, DARBY, PA. 


PENALTY and POWER of SIN 


Timely books for all. Specially | helpful te the 


Poe 
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